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ACTS AND THEIR CAPSTANs. 


T can be safely said that in all sports and pastimes great 
attention to detail is necessary if one wishes to derive a 
full amount of pleasure fromthem. For instance, a badly 

fitting saddle may mean the loss of several days’ hunting, owing 
to its chafing a horse’s withers, while inferior cartridges may com- 
pletely spoil a shooter’s sport; but in yachting, perhaps more 
than any other amusement, apparently trifling things make an 
enormous amount of difference. This is undoubtedly owing to 
the fact that when one is fairly under way mistakes are very 
often difficult to rectify; and in the event of any article being 
forgotten, or being found of bad quality, it is impossible to 
procure another to take its place, in the ordinary course of things, 
until the yacht is once more in port, which may cause one to be 
very much at sea in more ways than one. Great care should 
therefore be exercised as to the various fittings that are used. 
Some of the most important gear on a yacht is that employed 
for the purpose of getting up the anchors, for when a vessel is 
moored in an open roadstead, ‘or other exposed position, it is 
often absolutely necessary to get under way in a short space of 
time, owing to a sud- 

den storm coming up; ex 

although, in the hema rare a 

majority of cases, : 
failure to raise the 
anchors quickly might 
not méan any very 
great danger to those 
on board, for if the 
chain or chains are 
divided into lengths, 
they can always be 
let go quickly should 
the worst come to the 
worst. This, how- 
ever, would mean the 
total loss of both 
anchors and a great 
deal of chain, and 
even if they were 
afterwards secured by 
some enterprising 
fisherman, they would 
have to be paid for 
somewhat heavily. 
Consequently, on this 
score alone it is es- 
sential to have a good 
capstan with its at- 
tendant gear, other- 
wise an owner may 
find himself with a 
big bill to pay for new 
anchors and chains. 
But this is not the 
only way in which 
bad mooring gear may 
prove expensive. In 
the neighbourhood of 
the Solent, and in 
various harbours 
along our coasts, one 
has very often during 
the season to get 
under way with a 
crowd of other yachts 
in close proximity. 
Every yachtsman 
knows the difficulty 
of this manceuvre uncer these circumstances, especially if a vessel 
is short-handed. On these occasions it is necessary to make up 
one’s mind what tack one intends the yacht to be on when the 
anchors are raised, so as to steer out through the surrounding 
vessels without coming in contact with any of them. If, however, 
the yacht comes on the opposite tack to that intended, especially 
in a stiff breeze of wind, a collision may very likely ensue, which 
may do considerable damage, not only to one’s own yacht, but 
also to the one collijed with, and even in some cases to other 
yachts in the vicinity, as the one-that was first struck may drag 
her anchors and get foul of any neighbouring vessels. Now, if 
any hitch shuuld occur in the capstan or its gear, nothing is 
easier than for a vessel to come away on the wrong tack ; and in 
a crowded roadstead there is very often no time to pay out the 
chain again, and thus bring her up once more, so as to start 
afresh. 

We are convinced that the ordinary windlass, as opposed to 

a capstan, is of very little use in yachts of ten tons and over. 
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In the first place a lever is used, which in this case means a 
great loss of speed, for there is no continuous action on the part 
of the windlass, for the lever at the end of every stroke has to be 
brought back to the starting point, which is so much loss of time, 
before the drum of the windlass can be again turned. In some 
of these windlasses a loose pawl is attached to the bottom of the 
lever, and this is made to grip a cogged wheel riveted on to the 
side of the drum. This principle is well enough in theory, but 
from practical experience we can say that the pawl often jumps 
over the cogs; this may easily have the effect of sending anyone 
working the lever sprawling on to the deck. We had a windlass 
with this fault, and although the set of the pawl was altered 
several times, we could never get it to grip the cogged wheel 
properly, especially when the lever was being worked quickly, 
owing to one being in a hurry. In fact, the faster one worked 
the lever, the more the pawl jumped, which was most provoking 
if one wished to get the anchor up quickly, owing to the yacht 
being in a tight place. We used, therefore, to let one man 
keep his hand on the pawl to press it down on the cogs, while 

another worked the 


aoe ee weer lever, and then to 
ae do things properly it 


wanted someone to 
be pulling on the 
chain; so it practi- 
cally required three 
hands to get up the 
anchor, when one, or 
at most two, ought to 
have experienced no 
difficulty in doing the 
work. The above- 
mentioned defect once 
nearly caused uS a 
serious accident. It 
happened in this way. 
We were getting 
under way at South- 
ampton, being closely 
surrounded by other 
yachts, as_ several 
craft had dropped 
their anchors near us 
after we ourselves 
brought up. We had 
hauled short on the 
chain, and the neces- 
sary sails were set; 
there was half a gale 
of wind blowing at 
the time. When the 
vessel came on the 
right tack, the skip- 
per gave the word 
to break away the 
anchor; the capstan 
as usual failed to act 
properly, with the 
result that the vessel 
came on the wrong 
tack when the anchor 
was just off the 
ground, and in con- 
sequence her head 
fell off rapidly. The 
skipper realised that 
it was of no use to 
bring her head up to 
the wind again, for by the time we should have been on the 
other tack we must have collided with a vessel which was 
moored close astern of us. He therefore put the helm hard up, 
and he also with great presence of mind let go the mizzen sheet ; 
meanwhile we went forward to help raise the anchor. She paid 
off very rapidly, but none too rapidly, for her bowsprit just struck, 
without fortunately getting foul of, the mizzen peak halyards 
of a yacht that had been anchored close on our starboard side. 
After this incident we resolved to have nothing more to do with 
windlasses, but to have a proper capstan. These windlasses 
may be all well enough for very small yachts, but they are 
certainly. no good for vessels over ten tons. 

There is also another disadvantage in the ‘majority of 
windlasses, and that is, it is practically impossible to work two 
chains on them, that is to say the anchor chain and the kedge 
chain. For when once a chain is put round the barrel of the 
windlass it cannot be quickly taken off, as either all the cable 
would have to be paid out until the end of it was reached, or it 
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would have to be unshackled 
before it could be removed. 
When working with a capstan, 
on the other hand, a kedge chain 
is easily substituted for the 
chain of the anchor, and vice 
versa. This enables both 
anchors to becontrolled directly 
from the deck in a most expe- 
ditious manner, both when 
bringing up and when getting 
under way. Here it may be 
well to mention that there are 
very few harbours where the 
regulations or ordinary precau- 
tions admit of yachts riding by 
one anchor only; in fact, in the 
course of an average cruise in 
British waters, it will be found 
that a yacht will have to be 
moored with two anchors far 
more often than with one. But 
when only one chain can be 
worked from the deck, it is 
necessary, when one desires to 
mecor a yacht securely, to take 
out a kedge and warp ina boat. 
This is a great nuisance, and in 
a choppy sea a somewhat dan- 
gerous manceuvre ; but to get the kedge again under the same con- 
ditions is even a worse operation, for the dingey has again to be 
requisitioned, and the kedge has to be hauled up and lifted into 
it. This not only causes a lot of extra werk, and occupies a 
great deal of perhaps valuable time, but it also knocks the dingey 
about, for boats of this description are not made for carrying 
heavy anchors. The clothes of the men are also rendered dirty 
by the mud and water brought up by the warp and kedge. The 
dingey has, moreover, to be thoroughly cleaned before it can 
be used again. When, however, both anchors can be worked 
from the deck, all this bother and trouble can be saved, for 
as the chain comes over the roller at the stern head, the water 
drips off it, as metal does not retain water like rope. ‘The anchors, 
thus swung up, can be secured and cleaned, if muddy, at leisure. 
It is surprising how quickly a dingey used for taking out kedges 
gets shabby and requires repair. In conclusion, we may say that 
the importance of the anchor gear on a yacht cannot be over- 
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estimated ; consequently those who value their lives should see 
that there are not only sufficient anchors and chains on board, but 
that these lat:er are of the best quality and in good working order ; 
capstans, compressors, bollards, and other gear of this sort should 
also be thoroughly overhauled before the season commences, so 
as to ensure proper working. Failures on their part by reason of 
neglect or inefficiency might, under certain circumstances, involve 
loss of life, while accidents, more or less serious, would almost be 
sure to accompany imperfections of this sort, which might cause 
damage to be done that would cost a considerable sum to repair. 
This week we illustrate three vachts, viz., the Earl of 
Dunraven’s Cariab, the Duc d’Orleans’s Maroussi<, née Roxana, 
and Mr. P. Donaldson’s IsoLpr. Each one represents a different 
type of vessel, and each one may be said to be a characteristic 
example of her own particular type. The first-named, for 
instance, may be said to be a fine specimen of the cruising 
sailing yacht. By veference to the illustration it will be seen 
that she is ketch-rigged. Lord 
Dunraven, it is said, decided 
on this rig after his experi- 
ences with Valkyrie I11., which 
was temporarily converted into 
a ketch in order that she might 
not be hampered with heavy 
spars when crossing the Atlan- 
tic to compete in the America 
Cup races, Cariad was built by 
Messrs. Summers and Payne, 
of Southampton, in 1896, and 
has only been raced in a few 
handicap matches. Maroussia 
is a good sample of a commo- 
dious screw steam yacht. She 
was constructed in 1885 by 
Messrs. Henderson, from de- 
signs of Mr. G. L. Watson, 
measures 812 tons (Y.M.), and 
has a registered tonnage of 
446°69. She has changed 
owners and names _ several 
times, and was first known as 
Amy, being then the property 
of Mr. N. B. Stewart. Isolde 
is too well known to need her 
praises singing here, for has not 
Mr. Donaldson's cutter been 
the champion 4o-rater since 
1895, when Messrs. Fife and 
Sons of Fairlie first launched 
Southsea. her? SEAMEW. 


SOME FAMOUS: AMATEUR: CRICKE? CLUss 


HE opening of the cricket season is a suitable opportunity for furnishing 
some account of our most famous amateur cricket clubs, which, though 
they may not possess grounds and club-houses of their own, have done 

so much in the past towards popularising the game by sending out wandering 
bands of strictly amateur elevens to play their way through the country. It is 
true that of late years we have seen a considerable diminution in the swarm of 
so-called “ butterflies, grasshoppers, wasps, drones, and other ephemeral bodies ” 


that used to quicken in the summer time with this object ; but then it should 
be remembered that in many cases their razon d’etve has also disappeared, 
for when they flourished the game was more or less confined to certain portions 
of England, and their mission was to extend its scope farther afield. And 
this there can be no doubt they have accomplished, for suburban and local 
teams are now everywhere so numerous that with the county clubs it is no longer 
necessary to rely upon tb» apnual visit of some ‘‘ starring” elevens in order to 
‘ 
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lasuie & week of good amateur cricket for players and speciators alike. Ina 
the short list of really famous amateur cricket clubs the place of honour must 
be assigned to I Zingari, the queen-mother of all wandering teams. However, 
the genesis of the association sporting the familiar ‘‘ red, black, and gold ” is so 
closely allied to that famous annual the Canterbury Week, that it is impossible to 
relate the story of one without touching upon that of the other. In the year 
1535 two gentlemen named Baker, residing near Canterbury, formed a local 
cricket clul, which they christened after its ground the Beverley. Five years 
later the name was changed to the East Kent, and the club was then playin 
such excellent cricket that crowds used to flock into Canterbury to witness th: 
matches, particularly those of the July cricket week. This, in turn, le: 
Mr. John Baker to cast about for some means of amusing these spectators in 
the evenings, and he happily bethought himself of a young Cambridge friend, 
Mr. ** Fred” Ponsonby (afterwards Lord Besshorough), who was the leader of a 
small and select band of brother-undergraduates combining amateur cricket by 
day with amateur acting by night. Accordingly, the summer of 1841 found the 
“Old Stagers,” as they christened themselves, occupying the boards of the 
Canterbury Theatre on the nights of the cricket week, an engagement which 
they have never ceased to fulfil ever since. In July, 1845, three of the leaders 
of this theatrical company were supping one evening at the Blenheim Hotel, 
St. James's. Then and there it was decided to form a cricket club on entirely 
orignal lines, and on the fo!lowing morning the three foundationers, Messrs. 
I’. Ponsonby, S. Ponsonby, and J. L. Baldwin, informed twenty of their friends 
that they were members, and that the name of the club was I Zingari. The 
originality of its establishment may be deduced from the first copy of rules ; 
rules, hy the way, which may never be altered. They start thus: “Ata 
meeting held—no matter when and much Jess where—Nobody chairman.” 
The following are the directions for the election of a candidate. The latter 
**shall be placed at a wicket, with or without a bat, as the committee may 
decide, and be bowled at by the annual vice-president or any member deputed by 
him. One straight call to exclude.” Again, it is decreed that the annual sub- 
and-that the *‘entrance fee shall nut 


scription to the club shall be nothing 


>? 
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exceed the annual subscription.” Rule eight is the most impouant of all: 
‘* No member shall on any occasion play as an opponent to I[ Zingari. Any 
transgression of this rule will entail immediate expulsion.” In ‘he whole hisiory 
of the club it has been broken on two occasions only, when the penalty was 
promptly enforced. In addition to the rules, there are three whimsical para- 
graphs, headed respectively ‘‘ Irritation,” ‘ Prohibition,” and ‘ Keiterati n.” 
‘«Trritation ” is to the effect that bowlers are not to rub their heads when a ball 
beats the batsman and just misses the stumps ; ‘‘ prohibition ” forbids all health- 
drinking and dry-toasts; while ‘“ reiteration” contains the three maxims: 
** Keep your promise,” ‘* keep your ten:per,” ‘* keep your wicket up.” 

As originally constituted the club membership is divided into six sections, 
viz., freedoms, playing members, agents, half-play members, members unattached 
to cricket but attached to I Zingari, and candidates for the asylum for aged and 
decayed Zingari. Many notabilities, from the Prince of Wales downwards, 
enjoy the freedom of the club, while the agents are mainly army officers, whose 
duty it is to extend hospitality to any wanderinz Zingar they may come across, 
and also to get up a cricket match, even should it happen in the most out of the 
way part of the world, provided a team of Zingaris is forthcoming. 

In June, 1895, I Zingari held their Jubilee at Lord’s, when they played an 
eleven of Al) England. On that occasion Mr. J. L. Baldwin, seated in his 
bath-chair, distributed souvenirs in the shape of rep‘icas of the original book of 
club rules. Mr. Baldwin died in November, 1896, and of the original members 
of this famous association only one is now left, in Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane. 
In conclusion, I Zingari may be said to represent the flower of amateur cricket, 
and membership of this fine old club is an honour eagerly coveted by all young 
cricketers of good social standing. 

Second to I Zingari in point of seniority are the Free Foresters, whose 
well-known ribbon, the red, green, and white tricolour, is, perhaps, the prettiest 
of all cricket club colours. The foundation of this club dates from the year 1856, 
and its conception was due to the present Rev. W. K. Bedford, of Sut on Cold- 
field, Warwickshire. The association was an amalgamation of the then existing 
Staffordshire Rangers, Pilgrims of the Dee, and All Muggleton cricket clubs, 
and its title was due to the fact 
that the members as a rule hailed from 
the Forest of Arden, in Warwickshire, 
and from Needwood Forest, in Staflord- 
shire. Although no regular club meet- 
ing took place before 1858, and it was 
not until 1867 that rules were drawn 
up and printed, the composition of 
the club was well defined from the 
outset. It was intended to have a 
midland county character, and all can- 
didates, with the exception of Army 
cfficers, were obliged, as now, to be 
residents of a central county south of 
a line drawn from Preston to the 
Humber. The Foresters, however, 
differ from I Zingari in demanding 
unlimited fealty to their colours, but 
their motto, ** United though Untied,” 
signifies that like the other they d:s- 
pense with any professional assistance 
whatsoever. Both clubs, also, meet 
on the common ground of requiring no 
entrance fee or annual subscription ; 
but while many members of I Zingari 
are *funattached to cricket,” every 
Forester must be a 6. 2a-fide cricketer, 
in fact, to prove their mettle, candi- 
dates, of whom only twelve are elected 
in each year, have to play tral 
matches as a test of ability. If Etcn 
and Harrow furnish the majority of 
Copyright recruits for Zingaric laurels, Rugby is 
essentially ¢4e public school which acts 
as the nursery for budding Foresters. 
Therefore the Rugby match is one of 
the chief events in their fixture card. 
We have already described how I Zin- 
gari possess a dramatic offshoot— 
strictly speaking the phrase should be 
turned the other way about—but the 
Free Foresters also boast a-side show 
in part singing. In fact, a crack 
Forester team, starting on a tour, 
always includes a quartet for vocal 
purposes, and in winter time charitable 
concerts are often arranged by the 
club in the East-End and elsewhere. 
The annals of this club have been well 
looked after by its original founder, 
Mr. Bedford, who, two or three years 
ago published an exhaustive volume 
dealing with its history. From it we 
learn that the selection of the well- 
known colours in 1858 was nearly 
the cause of a serious split. The 
tricolour is identical with that worn by 
the Chartists in 1848, and the more 
old-fashioned of the early members 
did not let its adoption pass without 
controversy. Every three years the 
Free Foresters give a ball in London, 
which is naturally made the oppor- 
tunity for a great talk over old times, 
not that there are’ any past members, 
** once a Forester always a Forester ” 
being a sine gua non in the constitu- 
tion of membership. Possibly the 
pretty ribbon has something to do 
with the great pupularity this club 
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enjoys in the eyes of the ladies. The 
immediate success attained by the 
free Foresters and I Zingari clubs 
was responsible for the establishment 
of a third, on a very similar basis, this 
time in Jondon, however, where 
young Government clerks and others 
read with envy the reports of the 
prowess exhibited by their elder 
brothers in the shires. Of course, 
the town men had not the time at 
their disposal for extensive tours, so 
the Incogniti Club, which was started 
in 1860 at the initiative of Mr., now 
Sir, A. W. L. Hemming, Governor 
of British Guiana, mainly confined 
itself during its early days to whole 
day matches in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

As the club grew and _pros- 
pered, however, its ssope materially 
increased, until now, we should say, 
it has quite as lengthy a fixture card of 
two-day matches as that of the Free 
Foresters. But the Incogniti still 
exhibit a predilection for the Southern 
counties. As at present constituted, 
the club consists of 300 members, each 
of whom must play at least three 
matches a year if called upon, There 
is a small entrance fee and annual 
subscription, whilst any member who 
has paid three of the latter may be 
placed on what is termed the ‘* re- 
served list.” The club is a very 
popular one with schoolmasters, but 
it still retains its early connection 
among gentlemen holding Govern- 
ment appointments both at home and abroad. Sir A. W. L. Hemming, 
K.C.M.G., is the president of the club, and last season took the chair at 
the annual dinner. 

Other representative amateur cricket clubs of a roving character are the 
Eton Ramblers, the Harrow Wanderers, the Butterflies, and the Emeriti. 
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The first two exp'ain themselves ; the Butterflies are recruited from the four 
leading public schools of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby ; while the 
I-meriti is limited to gentlemen of the Roman Catholic persuasion. We would 
once again point out that every club mentioned in this article entirely dispenses 
with professional assistance in any shape or form. 


Village Industries: Wooden Hoop-Making. 


T last! a piece of wood,” was the exclamation of the late 

head of the Indian Forests Department, as he made the 
- round ‘of a ship-building works, where steel, and 
nothing but steel, except gun-metal, had usurped every function 
in the structure of the vessels. The ‘ piece of wood” was a 
teak log; and after the experience of the present war, it is 
doubtful if even teak cabin fittings will be allowed in the war- 
ships of the future. But in the country many side industries in 
which wood is concerned remain; and in nearly all cases these 
are picturesque, clean, wholesome smelling trades, and a great 
gain to the village or neighbourhood. In Norfolk, near 
Wymondham, for instance, broom-making and brush-making is 
an industry; and hundreds of tons of willow and alder are 
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bought, and dozens of good workmen are kept busy making the 
backs of these brooms and carpet brushes. 

‘“‘Coopering,” or the making not only of barrels, but of a 
number of neat wooden tubs, washers, and hooped vessels used 
in dairying and other trades, was a more artistic village business. 
It has almost died out as a rural industry, for the barrels are 
now made, put together, and tightened largely in big factories, 
and the old wooden hoops are replaced by iron ones. But 
wooden hoop-making is still a surviving and separate industry in 
villages in the Midlands, and vast quantities of ash poles are 
used in the manufacture. The ash is large ground ash, like 
that used for hop poles. It grows as underwood beneath large 
timbers, and must be fifteen years old when cut and piled. This 
is not old for an ash tree; but 
the wood is then in its youth- 
ful vigour, and its toughness 
is greater than in the older 
tree. ‘*‘ Hoop ash” proper is 
a foreign wood, used not so 
much for hoops as for carriage 
building. For the village in- 
dustry with which we are now 
dealing the poles are brought 
to the woodyard in Tue Tim- 
BER Cart, and there carefully 
stacked. These stacks are then 
thatched over to protect the 
wood from the ravages of the 
ash fly. It seems almost im-~ 
possible that the grub of a 
small fly can do any real 
damage to felled timber, 
though we can understand the 
mischief caused by insects to 
leaves, or in distorting a grow- 
ing tree. But so it is; andthe 
ash fly is one of the worst 
enemies of the hoop-maker. 
It bores into the bark, and 
through this into the hard 
wood, There it lays its eggs, 
and the grub at once bores 
into the wood itself, and. re- 
duces the section of its bur- 
row to fine powder. The 
flies begin to swarm towards 
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the end of April, if the weather 
is bright and warm, coming in 
thousands to the ash poles, on 
which they settle if they are 
unprotected above. The pile 
of poles on the left of our 
second illustration is com- 
pletely covered in with brcom 
and other reeds to protect it. 

Formerly hoop - making 
was quite a fine art, for wooden 
hoops were placed round arti- 
cles used in ‘ wet coopering ” 

the barrels and casks meant 
to hold liquids. These are 
now mainly hooped with iron. 
All the beer, oil, and whisky 
barrels are bound together in 
this way. Then there was the 
trade of the ‘* white cooper,” 
a title which may still be 
seen on name _ boards over 
old-fashioned workshops. The 
white cooper still sometimes 
uses wooden hoops; but his 
business is mainly to make a!l 
kinds of wooden vessels which 
are open at the top. This is 
a very ancient business, as old 
as the days when Saxon thanes 
drank their beer out of noggins 
of ash. Our modern hoop- 
makers’ work is mainly for 
“dry coopering,” or making /. W. Dich, 
all that class of barrel, keg, 
and cask which hold dry goods, like soap, sugar, apples, 
or hardware, especially nails. Tens of thousands of these 
hoops are used to fasten up the kegs of nails made in the 
Black Country. 

The logs are first sawn into lengths for different sized 
hoops, from 3ft. to 14ft. long. What is not suited for hoop- 
making is made into sheep hurdles, and the two trades are run 
side by side. The lengths are neatly split with a cleaving axe, 
and these are shaved to the right thickness with a drawing 
knife. Our next illustration shows both implements in use. 

Then comes the indispensable agent in all coopering, the 
“steam box.” It is this which makes ash timber absolutely 
pliable. The steam box is a long square box of e!m, connected 
with a boiler. This is kept constantly heated by a fire fed by 
waste chips of ash. Into this steam box the long strips of ash 
are thrust. From it they are drawn as pliant as whalebone, 


An Incident of 


FOUND myself rather short of a job as soon as I had 
finished my own particular bit of little business in the fair. 

That job had consisted in the sale of a few beef bullocks, 

of which the Americans and Spaniards had been kind enough to 
raise the price by going to war with each other about Cuba. So 
havirg seld these successfully, and being in a fairly happy frame 
of mind, I was not disposed to further contemplation of the 
uuhappy crowd of bullocks, who can have been in no mood to 
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WIRING BUNDLES. 


after a quarter of an hour spent in the steam. The strips are 
then bent into hoops ona sloping table, or over a kind of 
‘‘horse’’ made of rough logs. The bark of the ash is always 
left on the outside of the hoops, which thus have a flat inner 
surface but a convex outer section. They are next arranged in 
piles according to size. These sizes correspond to different 
forms of casks, all well known and fixed in different trades. The 
hoops are piled in stacks, and then fastened together with wire 
in bundles of from six to fourteen rings in a bundle. Our last 
illustration, Wirinc BuNDLEs, shows one of the men standing 
on the top and drawing the wire tight. They are then sent off 
to Birmingham, Sheffield, Dudley, and Stafford, to hoop the 
barrels used to pack hardware, or crockery from the potteries. 
The lighter rings are sent to Birmingham, the heavier to Sheffield 
and Stafford, while the shortest and smallest rings go to Dudley 
to hoop the nail-kegs. 


the Norwich Fair. 


sympathise with any sentiments of cheerfulness or content. If 
there is: a spectacle suggestive of melancholy misery, it is that of 
A Sea or Hornep TuinGs packed together so tightly that they 
are gasping for breath, afraid to move lest they dig their horns 
into each other and get a dig in return from someone else. No 
doubt it is a necessary spectacle if men are to eat beef, 
but it is not one for the humane man to revel in. My 
own little lot had fortunately been AccommMopaTEeD IN More 
LiperaL Fasnion—a few in a pen. by them- 
selves. 

So I went away from the sea of bullocks, 
and past the smaller sea of, less melancholy 
seeming and less miserable, sheep. Perhaps 
the smaller degree of misery was only apparent 
and due merely to their having less pathetic 
eyes to tell it with, and no great horns, which 
must be so troublesome in a crowd, to stick into 
each other’s sides; and thence I wandered on 
among the booths and side shows, but still 
found small entertainment. 

This Norwich is a fine old city, with its 
cathedral dimly visible across the bullock sea, 
and its great square block of castle standing up 
over THE SEA OF SHEEP; and the Maid’s Head, 
the hotel that once was a bishop’s palace, is 
a house of excellent comfort as well as of some 
wonderfully fine show-rooms and oak panelling. 
But, for all that, its fair, known by the ill-omened 
and sepulchral name of -* Tombland Fair,” 
never seems to me to have much of the 
geniality that belongs to these functions in 
the West. 

Now amongst the tent ropes and stays of 


“country Lire.” the booths and merry-go-rounds I came upon 
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a little group of ragamuflins of various sizes 
seated comfortably on the ground, and discuss- 
ing, amidst a game of chuck-farthing, that 
Was suspended for a moment, a topic that 
seemed to overmaster even the passion for 
gambling. The principal speaker was a boy, or 
youth, of some fifteen years, as one might judge 
by striking some sort of rough average between 
the childish slimness of his body and the care- 
worn age of his thin face. 

“I tell yer I seed un,” he was saying in 
low tones of intense eagerness. ‘ Know un? — 
o’ course I know un. ’Oo’d be likely to know 
un better? D’yer think as I could mistake 
Billy?) Not me.” 

** Did yer see the wall eye of un?” asked 
one of the others sceptically. 

‘“‘ T seed the wall eye of un, and I seed the 
other eye of un, too; and if I don’t know Billy 
—well then—I’m blamed.” 

This drama grew interesting. Immediately 
I began to feel the liveliest sympathy with its 
actors, and especially with its obvious, though 
absent, hero—Billy of the wall eye. I simulated 
an immense attention to the mechanics of a 
neighbouring merry-go-round, while I kept all 
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my ears on the little party among the tent ropes. They were ‘*‘ Ridin’ of un—no. ’E’s there in the lot for sale.” 
vagrants, unmistakably, of the caravan, not of the tramp, class, “For sale? Oh my, that’s a good un. What d yer s’pose 
all about the same age, or varying in years from ten to twenty, as the old Billy’s worth ? ” 
all with the lines of premature care and precocity stamped on ** Worth ? Why ’e’s worth so much as ’e’ll fetch,” said the 
their wizened features—a noticeable little party. narrator-in-chief, oracularly, ‘and that’s about so much as any 

‘“« And did Billy see yer ?” one asked of the principal narrator. one of you or me's worth, aint it?” 

‘Don’t know as ’e did. ’E didn’t noways let on if so be ‘But you don't mean to let anyone buy him, Simon ?”’ said 
as ’e did.” the other, almost reproachfully. 

‘“’Ow was’ethen? Wasa feller ridin’ un?.” ‘Buy un! Buy un’e may, or buy un ’e mayn’t, but take 


the old Billy out o’ this yer fair, an’ safe 'ome 
with un, that ’e shan’t.” 

So at length there was a definite declara- 
tion of policy—an ultimatum. I speculated 
whether the fates were likely to be kind enough 
to let me see how it was carried into effect. 

‘ Well,” said one of the listening group, 
shortly, ‘if so be as the old Billy’s there, why 
shouldn’t us go and ’ave a look at un?” 

The suggestion was quickly actedon. The 
group rose fromthe ground. Every member of 
it stuck its hands into the pockets of its slightly 
ragged trousers, and as they moved away I 
moved in attendance on them, with a studied 
indifference much like their own, Any one of 
us, I felt sure, might be a legitimate object 
of suspicion to a policeman or plain clothes 
detective. 

Presently we approached THe Pony Pens, 
where ruffians of various dye were engaged 
descanting on the merits, or stigmatising the 
defects, of sundry ragged-looking equines, 
i accordingly as sale or purchase was the pur- 
acai THE SEA OF SHEEP. “COUNTRY LIFE™ Dose of their criticism. Amongst the row of 
forlorn ponies was one of infinitely more 
dejected aspect than all the rest. He was of 
that sad chestnut colour that suggested that he 
had been washed with too much bleaching, but 
that was the only appearance of wash or groom- 
ing that he bore about him. His shaggy tail 
was dependent nearly to the ground at one 
end of him, and at the other his sad nose was 
almost equally dejected; one hind hoof was 
half lifted from the grouud.as if to rest a sore 
heel. It was this sorry spectacle that I under- 
stood from the glances of the boys to be “ the 
old Billy.” The old Billy was at first unmind- 
ful of their presence, sunk as he was in his deep 





! dneaitiine ~ dejection; but as they passed, in apparently 
{jr eu purposeless loafing, one of the group uttered 
%, : va 
’ a a curious little squeak, rather like the sound 
ie | 7% a of a weasel in pursuit of a rabbit. The effect 


on the forlorn, washed-out chestnut was elec- 
trical—magical. In an instant tail was erected, 
head lifted, legs all firmly planted on the 
ground, and with a turn of his head a wicked 
wall eye was fastened on us with a seeming 
malignity that was almost blasting. The little 
group of boys, however, was composed of far 
too experienced citizens of the world to 
show any sign in response to these signals 
of recognition. It passed on, and left the 
old Billy, after a further puzzled look or 
two, to sink down into his former hopeless 
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“Well then?” said the chief story-teller, as the group 
emerged from the throng of pony dealers. 

“Oh! ’tis the old Billy sure enough, and no mistake,” said 
the one of the others that had been most sceptical. The next 
moment he whispered something, and by the looks at me that 
followed I knew that I had at length become the object of their 
well-merited suspicion. 

My little game was unmasked. If I meant to get any more 
out of these nice vagabonds, it was clear that I must discover 
myself and the guilelessness of my purposes without more delay. 
It was no easy matter to allay suspicion. Eventually it was 
not persuasion so much as beer that did it. I gave them beer, 
and then more beer, and finally the mystery of Billy was revealed 
to me in full confidence. 

Simon, chief story-teller, was of the caravan folk—that I had 
surmised without telling. He had been born under the roof of 
a caravan, and in the same hour had been born to one of the 
equine ladies of the caravan our old friend Lilly. Together they 
had grown up, the child tumbling among Billy’s kicking hoofs, 
without injury. Together they had learned to drink beer and 
chew tobacco; for Billy, as I was told with pride, had both these 
great accomplishments. Billy had learned tricks—would rear 
when “God save the Queen” was played, would sham 
dead, would do everything but talk, and Simon, in spite of that, 
could understand him better than most men’s speech. Finally, 
when Simon squeaked to him in a particular way, Billy would 
come to him through fire and water, stone walls and steel bars. 
So Simon assured me, and so, from the little hint I had seen, 
I readily believed ; and this very evening Simon intended to put 
that matter to the test at the expense of Billy’s present purchaser 
or owner. By rights, as Simon was very ready to assure me, 
Billy belonged to him, or to his people, his caravan. Some 
scoundrel had stolen him, but now that he was again within 
range of Simon’s squeak the pony was as good as his again, and 
that very evening would inevitably see the foster-brothers 
reunited. 

So we parted. In the evening there was a scrimmage—a 
terrible scrimmage in the getting away of bullocks, of sheep, of 
ponies ; there was a bad fight, some policemen were badly 
treated, some roughs were arrested, but the demon, the inspiring 
genius, the god of the battle, as the chief constable afterwards 
assured me, was a devil of a chestnut pony with a wall eye, that 
fought and kicked and bit and tore like one possessed, fighting 
his way towards the outskirts of the crowd, where one of the 
earliest going caravans was already on the road. ‘There was 
some further legend of a mysterious squeaking, as of a Punch 
and Judy show, which had seemed to excite, in marvellous 
degree, this demon pony ; and later there was some legal trouble, 
never settled, between its seller and its buyer. 

But two days later, as I was bicycling in the neighbour- 
hood of Saxmundham I came upon a caravan, with a chestnut 
pony anda boy with his arm round the pony’s neck beside it. 
The boy was Simon and the pony was Billy, and they had all my 
sympathy at the expense of the gentleman that had the legal 
right. 




















“ITERE is no ‘*’tis” or ‘ ’twas,” no stilted affectation, about Rear-Admiral 

‘| the Hon. Victor Alexander Montagu, whose book, ‘A Middy’s 

Recollections ” (A. and C. Black), lies before me. He is as blunt, 

simple, and straightforward as a seaman should be. If he is not even yet very 

old, his share in active life began when he was very young and a good many 
years ago ; and his opening sentences have a savour of the old world. 

** Born in April, 1841, I was about six months more than twelve years old 
when I joined the Royal Navy. My father was the seventh Earl of Sandwich ; 
my mother, a daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea, who commanded cavalry at 
Waterloo, and lost his leg by one of the last shots fired on that eventful day. It 
is said that when Lord Anglesea’s thigh was struck he happened to be riding by 
the side of the Duke of Wellington, and exclaimed, suddenly, ‘O the Devii! 
my leg is hit!’ The Duke turned round, looked at him, and said, ‘The deuce 
it is!’ His leg was shortly afterwards amputated. As all the surgeon’s knives 
had lecome blunt from the long day’s work, it took twenty minutes to perform 
che operation. I was the second of four sons, and was educated by a private 
tutor.” That account of the operation upon Lord Anglesea seems to carry one 
back a hundred years in point of civilisation. And it carries us far back, in 
point of development, in the history of the Navy. Flogging in the most brutal 
manner was habitual. It disgusted him, and he became convinced that it was 
ineffectual. 

“I do not believe that flogging ever cured a character. I think that it 
hardened nine men out of ten. It may have deterred others, and so had its 
effect ; but the crimes committed were often, to my idea, too trifling for such 
retribution. Of course, in those days prisons—or at any rate, the means of 
sending men to prison—were scarce ; and it happened that we were a good deal 
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on war service, when prisons were not accessible. But cowle gue coute, bad 
characters—men who could not be reclaimed after several attempts—were best 
kicked out of the service.” He saw great men also; among them the great 
Elchi, Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, whose majestic appearance he describes with 
fervour; and he was ‘‘in” great wars, the Crimea and the suppression of the 

“Indian Mutiny for example, and he was always light-hearted and full of boyish 
spirits. Here, for example, is a bit out of the life of the officers of the Naval 
Brigade during the Mutiny :— 

‘We improvised a system of melting bullets; standing on a chair in our 
tent we dropped molten lead through small pierced pieces of tin into a bucket of 
cold water. The shot were rather elongated ; but they answered the purpose in 
a way (anyhow as slugs), and we bagged many peafowl, also a few snipe, and 
occasionally duck.” Breezy, full of cheerfulness, Admiral Montagu lived his 
boyhood in stirring times and was a part of them. His record is a piece of 
pleasant and straightforward work. 

In his book ‘‘ Through Unknown Thibet ” (Unwin), Captain M. S. Welby, 
of the 18th Hussars, has done good service to the reading public. Some 
complaint has been made to the effect that Captain Welby is not a master of 
literary style, and that he has been somewhat unduly prodigal in accounts of 
minor incidents. On the first point I, for one, am not dispesed to be unduly 
critical, Those who know much about the way in which books of travel are 
written are well aware that very many of them have no title to be regarded as 
authentic. The hack writer has often been at work upon them with his facile 
pen. Their graces, like the complexions of some women, are artificial, not natural. 
They are not the evidence of an eye-witness, but the gloss put upon such 
evidence by an expert. As for personal incident, it is from that mainly that the 
human interest of a book springs. One admires it in the books of Mr. Trevor 
Battye and in those of Dr. Nansen. Why should Captain Welby be blamed if 
he indulges himself in it? To me this book has three principal merits. It is a 
record of important exploration ; it is a modest account of an adventurous and 
arduous journey amongst primitive and occasionally savage races; and it 
contains some remarkably vivid descriptions of strange scenes. It contains also 
an object-lesson for many explorers. There are two species of travellers in 
unknown and uncivilised countries. .There are the men who force a way 
through the territory of unwilling tribes, to whom it seems right that the 
Maxim gun and the repeating rifle should be appealed to as a solution of 
all difficulties. Such men spoil the fortunes of those who may attempt to 
follow them. ‘‘The natives used to welcome travellers,” said one man of 
great experience after one warlike explorer had traversed a wild region, 
‘*now they lie in wait for them behind the trunks of trees.” The second 
kind of traveller recognises the truth that the European has no natural right to 
force himself upon a state, howsoever primitive, merely because he is Eurepean 
and white and the persons who refuse hospitality to him are Asiatic or African, 
yellow or black. Captain Welby and his associates were men of the latter type. 
When the Thibetan Guards stopped them, as had no doubt been ordered by the 
Thibetan authorities, they did not force their way at the cost of Thibetan blood, 
but turned back and went in another direction. The cause of this retreat was 
not want of courage, but rather abundant pluck and a belief that even a Thibetan 
has his rights. Captain Welby and his friends, in fact, travelled in the spirit of 
honest gentlemen ; and if at one time they presented the appearance of common 
tramps, they certainly discovered a great deal, and they need not look back with 
remorse upon their experiences. ; 

The main difficulties that lie in the way of the young novelist are those of 
constructing a natural story which shall not lack interest, and of making the 
characters talk after the manner of human beings. To them a excursion into 
the path of history may safely be recommended, since, in many cases, they can 
find their story almost ready-made, and an artificial quaintness in phrase 
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and dialogue becomes pardonable and even interesting. Moreover they advance 
rapidly in skill. Thus Mr. L. Cope-Cornford showed himself to advantage in 
**Captain Jacobus ” and ‘* The Master Beggars,” but he has made a distinct 
step to the front in ‘*Son- of Adversity” (Methuen). It is needless to say more 
of the story than that it begins in 1576, that it involves plots, and buccaneering 
and adventures in the Low Countries, and that kind of thing generally. Some 
of the descriptions of battle scenes are certainly very fine—but the language runs 
to extremity and excess of vigour on occasion. For example, ‘‘ My knees 
shook, my inwards turned to water at those dreadful words. My father and I 
faced each other for a few terrible moments. A shocking change passed upon 
his face. It was as if the blood beneath the swarthy skin were suddenly 
tinctured with black, while the features sharpened. His great brindled head 
was uncovered, and I saw his hair rise from his forehead. As I live by bread 
I saw Lis locks bristle like the hair on the back of a furious dog, and I do not 
desire to see the like again. There was hiss and a gleam of steel, and I flung 
myself aside as my father made a furious thrust at me hanging on his knee.” 
This is a little extravagant, but the book has been written with care, it is fuli of 
rattling incident, and some of the phrases are remarkably clever. 

** Her Ladyship’s Elephant ” (Heinemann), by D. D. Wells, is an amusing 
little extravaganza, over which an hour or two may be spent with laughter, 
without weariness and without overstraining the intellect. But Mr. David 
Dwight Wells must really be at the pains to read up something about sport, or 
be self-denying enough to leave it out of his stories. One of the heroes, who 
‘*had recently become, owing to the interposition of Providence and a restive 
mare, the eldest son,” is introduced to us as ‘* good-natured, too, fond in his 
big-hearted boyish way of most other animals, and enough of a sportsman’to find 
no pleasure in winging tame or driven grouse and pheasants.” Grouse are never 
tame, and there was never yet a man who wished merely to wing them or 
pheasants. But the elephant, and the farcical complications which surround two 
married couples, who get wrongly assorted on their honeymoons, are quite 
delightful. So is the eccentric Lady Melton. 

‘** Miss Erin,” the latest born of the novels of Miss M. E. Francis, published 
hy Messrs. Methuen, is an Irish tale of uncommon daintiness and grace. To the 
surly cross-grained Squire Fitzgerald enter an Irish peasant returned from 
America, The peasant carries in his arms a helpless child, the daughter of 
litzgerald’s dead brother, a gentleman patriot who had been convicted and had 
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sought refuge in America. Fitzgerald repulses both with curses, but at the 
instigation of the parish priest, who works upon a pride stronger even than 
miserliness, consents to pay a small sum for putting the child out to nurse. 
‘* Mammy,” the sweetest kindliest peasant woman that ever lived on printed 
page, is chosen for foster-mother, and the beautiful little girl flourishes and 
queens it among ‘‘ Mammy’s” lusty, barelegged children. Fitzgerald, seeing 
her exceeding beautiful by the wayside, takes her to his house where, 
after a while, she wins upon him a little, and he begins to impart 
to her some of his quaint learning, for the recluse is scholarly no_ less 
than mise‘ly. Then Erin is taken away to visit the parish priest’s 
sister, and returns with her little present of eggs for ‘*Mammy.” She 
finds the old cabin in which her happy infancy was passed roofless and 
destroyed. Her uncle had sent her away so as to keep her in ignorance while 
Patsy and ‘* Mammy” were evicted, the former going to prison for assaulting 
the police, the latter to the workhouse. There is an affecting scene in the 
workhouse, and a furious scene with Fitzgerald. Erin will learn of him no 
more. The outrage has raised in her girlish heart the passions for which her 
father suffered ; she finds his old letters and papers, her whole soul is absorbed 
in them, and she becomesa keen patriot. So she is sent to school in Belgium, 
and we have a neat picture of the squalor of a Belgian establishment for youn 
ladies. Then a rich young woman appears on the scene; she and Erin form 
a girl friendship, and her parents are kind to Erin. Enter.a lawyer, who 
announces that Fitzgerald having died intestate Erin is his heir. Then love- 
making begins. A clever young Member of Parliament—not a Home Ruler 
wooes Erin, it seems to me, not very warmly. But she, angry at his want of 
sympathy with what is to her a sacred cause, repulses him often. Then she 
returns to Ireland and becomes a most elegant agitator entirely, writing seditious 
articles and exciting the people to violence. And violence follows in the form 
of hopeless resistance of half-armed men to disciplined soldiers, with the usual 
result. Erin, who is in the thick of the fight, is saved by the lover, but refuses 
to marry him unless he will give up his political career. He refuses to do so, 
but his career gives up him. His constituents reject him at the next election ; 
unhappy in poliiics he becomes successful in love. That is the bare outline of 
the story. Its strength consists in the manner of the telling of it, and that is 
quite wonderfully delicate. Erin, passionate, and beautiful, and clever; the 
parish priest and ‘* Mammy ” are masterpieces of character drawing. 


Temple Show of the R. Horticultural Society. 


NCE again the restful 
gardens of the Temple 
were the scene of a 
glorious flower show — the 
eleventh exhibition of that 
Royal and progressive society 
devoted to horticulture. The 
show was, we are pleased to 
learn, a financial as well as an 
artistic success, and thoroughly 
representative too. Flowers 
came from many parts of the 
British Isles, and the tents 
were crowded throughout the 
three days with visitors at- 
tracted not merely by idle 
curiosity, but to gain infor- 
mation as to new plants, 
always shown largely at these 
delightful gatherings. 

It is not our desire to 
write a report of the exhibi- 
tion; that would be impossible 
in the space at disposal; but 
we will endeavour to draw the 
attention to a few of the more 
important features. A display 
of much interest was made 
by Messrs. Sander and Co., of 
St. Albens; an illustration is 
given of a portion of their 
group, containing, perhaps, the 
most remarkable new plant in 
the exhibition—Acalypha San- 
deri. Many examples of it 
were to be seen, small and 
large plants, showing how well 
adapted it will be for indoor 
decorations. It is a native of 
New Guinea, from whence a 
host of new plants have come 
of late years. The flowers 
are produced in pendent spikes, 
suggesting those of the love- 
lies-bleeding, and rich velvety 
crimson in colour. There is 
no doubt whatever that this 
Acalypha will become popu- 
lar in plant houses. The 
finely-coloured foliage of the 
new Pandanus Sanderi, 
Licuala jeanenceyi, Dracena  Copy"ght 
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Godseffiana, and D. Sanderiana 
call for mention, but we can- 
not write more of this group, 
except to mention that the 
orchid was -present in rich 
variety. 

The large marquee was 
filled in the centre with beau- 
tilul groups of orchids. A 
gold medal was worthily given 
to the President (Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart.) for a splen- 
did display, in which the beau- 
tiful colouring of Miltonia vexil- 
laria in its many forms was 
welcome. 

We noticed also rare 
gems, such as the blue den- 
drobium (D. Victoria Re- 
gine), Cypripedium grande 
atratum and C. Olenus Bur- 
ford variety. The gorgeous 
cattleyas, lelias, and _ onci- 
diums made a gay group of 
the interesting collection from 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. We 
must not forget the new and 
beautifu: kinds, of which Cy- 
pripedium Gertrude Holling- — Copyrignt 
ton, Odonto-glossum crispum 
Dieudonné, O. c. W. E. Gladstone and Lelia elegans Lowiz 
were noteworthy. 

Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., of Clare Lawn, East Sheen ; 
the Right Hon. Earl Percy; Mr. S. Leon, Bletchley Park, 
Bletchley ; Mr. W. Thompson, Walton Grange, Stone, Staffs ; 
and Mr. M. S. Cooke, Kingston Hill, Surrey, all showed orchids 
in abundance. Nor must the collection of Mr. James Cypher, of 
Cheltenham, filled with a profusion of Lalias, Mailtonias, 
Cattleyas, and Cypripediums be overlooked. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Heaton, Bradford; B. S. Wiiliams and Son, 
Upper Holloway; and W. L. Lewis and Co. of South- 
gate, were well represented. Those interested in the spotted 
forms of Odontoglossum crispum and O. Pescatorei would have 
seen a delightful variety of forms from those well-known 
nurserymen Messrs. Linden, of Brussels. 

This unique exhibition would have repaid visiting if only the 
roses were considered. Gay masses of distinct kinds filled the 
large marquee with colour and fragrance, and we are pleased 
to illustrate the gold medal group of Messrs. W. Paul and Son, of 
Waltham Cross. Standards and trained plants carried their 
burdens of flowers, and the firm exhibited miny of their own 
kinds, Sylp, Corinna, Medea, and others. Another display, 
charming for its arrangenent and variety, came from Mr. 
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Rumsey, also of Waltham Cross, the nurseryman who raised 
that beautiful garden rose, Mrs. Rumsey, which we illustrated 
some time ago in Country Lire. Rich colouring came from 
the Crimson Rambler rose in Mr. Chirles Turner’s collection 
from Slough, and the well-known rose growers of Cheshunt, 
Messrs. Paul and Son, and the great Colchester firm of Messrs. 
I’, Cant and Co. showed the queenly flower to perfection, but 
unfortunately we have not sufficient space at disposal to mention 
varieties. ‘There is one grower we must not forget, Mr. G. 
Mount, of Canterbury, whose exhibit well deserved the gold 
medal awarded. The writer has visited this nursery and revelled 
in the splendid collection of tea roses that fill a border almost the 
entire width of the grounds. The Canterbury flowers are always 
delightfully fresh and tender in colour. 

The hardy flowers of our gardens naturally contributed 
largely to the beauty of the show. ‘here was an extensive 
collection from those well-known nurserymen, Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, of Covent Garden—irises, ponies, gentians, and in truth 
hundred of kinds, set up boldly and artistically. A charming 
feature was the natural little rock garden arranged by Messrs. 
Backhouse and Son, of York, a way of showing hardy flowers 
that deserves encouragement. It varies the monotony of cut 
bunches, too often huddled into shapeless masses. We were 
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pleased to see a bright group from Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, 
who hada fine spike of the tender-coloured Eremurus Elwesianus. 
Mr, Amos Perry, of Winchmore Hill, N., exhibited a variety 
of interesting plants, amongst them Camassia Leichtlini. The 
group from Messrs. Wallace and Co., of Colchester, comprised 
so many rare exhibits that we can allude to only one of them, the 
mass of Lilium rubellum, a species new to this country. 
It is shown in our illustration. The flower is not unlike 
a small edition of L. Krameri, soft rose-pink in colour 
and carried on stems less than 2ft. in height. We hope 
this gem amongst lilies will not be troublesome to rear. 
Calochorti and irises in abundance added to the interest of 
the display. 

One of the most important displays was the group of hybrid 
clematises from Messrs. Jackman, of Woking. This is a new 
race, the outcome of using C. coccinea as one of the parents. 
Both climbing and pot plants were shown, and it is as a climber, 
garnishing fence and pillar with flowers and foliage, that we think 
these new hybrids will be appreciated. They are extremely 
graceful, hardy, and rich in colour, especially a deep crimson 
variety named after Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
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Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, had a magnificent 
display of hybrid Phyllocactuses. The flowers are dazzling in the 
brilliancy ef their tints, which vary from carmine through tender 
rose to pure white. ‘The plants are very easily grown and bloom 
freely. A gold medal was given to this firm for the picturesque 
group of hardy trees, shrubs, and herbaceous flowers. The 
white spikes of Eremurus himalaicus relieved the masses of 
azaleas, double mock orange (Boule d’Argent), and lilies. We 
hope the very fine collection of Japanese maples in pots from 
Messrs. Fromow and Sons, of the Sutton Court Nursery, Chis- 
wick, will hive the effect of stimulating interest in these hardy 
and decorative shrubs. They are pretty in leafage and in form, 
thoroughly well grown, too, on this occasion. A splendid group 
of fine foliage trees and shrubs came from Messrs. Fisher, Son, 
and Sibray, of the Handsworth Nurseries, Sheffield. It repaid 
careful study. 

At the Temple Shows we usually find- the Caladium in 
force, and the present occasion was no exception to the rule. 
Splendid plants came from Messrs. John Laing and Sons, of 


‘Forest Hill, John Peed and Sons, of Roupell Park Nurseries, 


Norwood, S.E., their group occupying some 300 square feet, and 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons. It is difficult to curtail remarks 
about a show like this. We must praise the grower of the pot 
fruit trees and vines from Mr. Lecpold de Rothschild. Amongst 
the strawberries we noticed fruits‘of the white variety, Louis 
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Gautier, which is of delicious flavour. A gold medal was 
worthily given this group. Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Saw- 
bridgeworth, showed a splendid collection of pot fruit trees, and 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone, seventy dishes and as 
many varieties of apples in perfect condition, the result of careful 
storage. 

Three great indoor flowers were strongly represented. The 
gloxinias from Veitch, Peel, Laing, and H. Cannell, of Swanley, 
were a revelation of superb colouring, but scarcely eclipsed in 
brilliancy by the groups of tuberous begonias from Laing, 
H. J. Jones, of Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, Cannell, T. S. 
Ware, and Mr. J. R. Box, of the West Wickham Nurseries, Kent. 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co., High Holborn, showed a splendid 
collection of calceolarias, and we were charmed with the beautiful 
self-colours and sturdy habit revealed by those from the well- 
known grower of Farnham Royal, Mr. W. James. The lilies, 
carnations, and roses from Messrs. Cutbush, of Highgate, the 
group of malmaison carnations from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
the clematises from Messrs. Richard Smith and Co.,of Worcester, 
and the pelargoniums from Mr. Charles Turner, added to the 
gaiety of the display. 

Those who cared for paonies would have found the collection 
of Messrs. Kelway and Sons, of Langport, Somerset, of extreme 
interest. Tree and Chinese varieties were represented, and a new 
kind named James Kelway, one of the tree section, is a bright 
and pretty rose-salmon shade. 

Ferns relieved the masses of flowers. Mr. May of Edmonton, 
had in his large group a new kind, Polypodium Mayi, the 
glaucous fronds with undulating margins, a pretty and graceful 
fern. As in former years the well-known fern growers, Messrs. 
W. and J. Birkenhead, Sale, Manchester, showed an interesting 
and wonderfully varied collection.. 

The famous firm of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
had vegetables in variety. We need scarcely remark that the 
vegetable display was witness to the great strides made by the 
hybridist during recent years. The firm’s introductions are now 
popular vegetables. Messrs. Carter and Co., High Holborn, 
also exhibited a splendid collection of varied produce. But we 
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must halt. We have written sufficient to show those of our 
readers who did not visit the exhibition that it was in every way 
a brilliant representation of British horticulture. The president, 
secretary, and superintendent and his assistants must be con- 
gratulated heartily. 





fT HERE is a growing form of selfishness among a certain class of cyclists 
[ which is rightly deserving of severe reprobation, I refer to the practice 
of riding without tool-bags, and as a consequence waylaying more 
prov.dent cyclists when a spanner or repair outfit is required. Some riders do 
not even carry pumps, but trust to the good nature of others in case of need. 
Now, no cyclist would object, and indeed would be pleased rather than otherwise, 
to render a service to a brother-wheelman in distress when the latter has been 
overtaken by disaster, great or small, through no fault of his own, and he lacks 
the ability to remedy the mischief. In my time I have on many occasions been 
able to render legitimate assistance, and gladly, to fellow-wheelmen in one way or 
another, and no doubt every cyclist of experience could say the same. But it 
goes against the grain, when one puts up with the inconvenience of a fully- 
quipped tool-bag, to be waylaid by scorchers who never carry a sing!e tool, and 
sponge upon you for a pump or spanner, or use up the last patch of your repair 
outfit, and leave you helpless if yourself overtaken by misfortune at a later stage 
of your journey. 

Twice in the course of an hour did I witness a case of this kind one day 
last week, I was riding up Pain’s Hill, on the Ripley Road, when a loud 
hiss from the back wheel of a descending cyclist betokened a burst tyre. He 
jumped off like a flash and held up his machine, though not without difficulty. 
By this time he had passed, but on looking round I noticed that his siddle 
was innocent of tool-bag, and that he was waylaying an approaching whcelman 
for a repair outfit, Probably the latter was just as anxious to proceed apace 
as the scorcher who saved weight (?) by carrying no tools, but the former had 
to pay the penalty of his providence. Not much further up the road, on 
another hill, a cyclist asked me for the loan of a spanner. As it happened I 
had divided my tools with another member of my houschold—a legitimate 
enough form of weight-saving when not touring alone—and could not supply 
the article required ; moreover, the set of wrenches I carried fitted every nut on 
my own machine ; but I jumped down and went back to obtain the spanner from 
my companion. Sprinting back up the hill again, I proTered the tool to the 
individual who had asked for it; but meanwhile he had borrowed one from 
someone else, and merely remarking ‘‘ Got one, thanks,” he turned away in the 
coolest manner possible, without the least expression of regret at having troubled 
two people to dismount for nothing. Courtesy is lost upon this class of person, 
and he will go on riding spannerless, no doubt, to the end of the chapter. 

Pneumatic tyres ae notoriously the dearest part of a machine, and even the 
enhanced price of pure rubber does not justify the charge of £4 or more a pair 
which is usual for first quality patterns. If some cheaper, but effective, 
sulistitute for rubber could be discovered, there would be some chance of the 
present exorbitant charges being reduced. An American technical journal of 
standing, however, makes the announcement that such a substitute has actually, 
but accidentally, been discovered by a glucose manufacturing firm, and that 
rubber can row be obtained from corn! ‘ The product,” says the journal in 
question, ‘‘is a vulcanised oil, extracted from the material hitherto regarded as 
waste in the manufacture of glucose. Subjected to further treatment, it is finally 
finished as a substance looking for all the world like crude rubber. It has the 
colour, texture, smell, and peculiar elasticity of that article. Officials of the 
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glucose company say it will add 35 to 40 per cent. to the supply of that article, 
by performing all requisite functions as a substitute for that proportion, In every 
kind of finished rubber a certain kind of filling is used. There is a double reason 
for this, one to strengthen and stiffen the article and the other to economise the 
use of rubber. The ‘filling’ used amounts frequently to as much as 35 per cent. of 
the whole. Different materials are used for this purpose, none of them partaking 
of the nature of rubber. So closely does the glucose company’s new product 
resemble that article, the officials say, there will be no difficulty in using 75 per 
cent. of it asa filler. In other words, a rubber bicycle tyre, they say, may be 
made of 25 per cent. of rubber and 75 per cent. of the substitute made fiom corn, 
The tyre, it is further asserted, will lose nothing in resilience or dural ility.” 

A sample of the new by-product, the account goes 02 to say, has just been 
exhibited at the company’s offices. ‘‘ It is to be put on the market immediately 
as a regular product of the company, but the officials say they will make no 
attempt beyond this to go into the rubber business. Circulars have been pre- 
pared to send to the rubber trade all over the world announcing the new 
discovery and quoting its price. Half-a-dozen chemists who were shown pieces 
of the substance pronounced it wonderfully like rubber, but they were averse to 
giving an opinion until after making an analytical examination.” The result 


will be awaited with interest. THE PILGRIM. 
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ON THE GREEN. 

“TFHERE seems to be a permanent feud between St. Andrew and the clerk 
| of the weather, and we should be very glad if they could submit it to 
arbitration, and make it up once for all. The St. George’s Club, that 

has its links at Sandwich, seems peculiarly unfortunate in the weather that 
attends its principal meetings, and this year’s competition for the St. George’s 
Challenge Vase was no exception. And this was the more unlucky because 
never was the green in finer order, and never, except when championship meet- 
ings have coincided with its date, has the competition been so geod, whether as 
to number or quality of the field. Mr. Tait was there, and Mr. Mure Fergusson 
these two playing together—Mr. Eric Hambro, last year’s winner and holder 
of the cup, Mr. Arnold Blyth, Mr. Horace Hutchinson, and many other men of 
note. But the weather was windy from the north-west—the worst wind for 
the course-—and in the morning it was accompanied by blizzard rain-storms, so 
that many were wet to the skin before luncheon-time. The only player to 
return at all a first-rate score under these inconveniences was Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, whose 79 was, by no less than five strokes, the best score returned 
in the morning’s play. Mr. Arnold Blyth, who played with him, was 84, and 
so was Mr. Tait; Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Gairdner were equal at a stroke 
more. In the afternoon the wind had, perhaps, slightly moderated, and the 
players got in wita a dry skin. Mr. Hutchinson, the leader, kept up his steady 
game until the sixth hole, the ‘‘ maiden,” where he put his tee shot, in teeth of 
the wind, into that portentous mountain-side, and took nine to the hole, after 
which ‘the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.” Mr. Arnold Blyth 
continued to do steadily, but no better than steadily, and repeated his morning's 
score of 84. Mr. Gairdner improved his position with a good 82, but chief interes: 
centred in the work of Mr. Tait and Mr. Fergusson, They ran neck and neck 
all the way, both playing fine golf. Wi.h one hole to play they were all even on 
the long match, both having played 159 strokes, but Mr. Tait put his second 
into the bunker before the last hole, while Mr. Fergusson was we'l on the green. 
Mr. Tait came out of the bunker very strong, some twelve yards or more pas! 
the hole. Mr. Fergusson laid his putt within 2/t., and it looked all over—wita 
Mr. Fergusson the winner. But Mr. Tait holed his putt of twelve or more 

yards; Mr. Fergusson missed his putt of a couple of feet, and all was over— 
with Mr. Tait the winner. It was an extraordinary finish ; an extraordinary 
piece of good luck for Mr. Tait, who thus won with 163, and of hard luck for 

Mr. Fergusson. 

On the Tuesday be‘ore this competition the Oxford and Cambridge Touring 
Club played their first match, being represented in some force by Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Low, Mr. Hambro, Mr. Colt, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Darwin, Mr. 
Magor, and Mr. Parker. The St. George’s Club had also its best in the field, 
with Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Arnold Blyth, Mr. Herbert Blyth, Captain Carter, 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Mills, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. Lake. The first match was an 
eighteen hole foursome business, which the Universities won by a balance of four 
holes. On the Thursday following, the same University team, with Mr. Mair 
taking the place of Mr. Hambro, played a very similar team of the St. George's 
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Club, except that Captain Austea and Mr. J. Gairdner (the latter by concession 
of the University team’s captain, for he is not a member of St. George’s) took 
the places of Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Arnold Blyth. The result was a far more 
crushing defeat of the St. George’s Club than it had suffered in the foursome 
match. On the whole, it would seem that this new Universities’ Touring Club 
has started with excellent good omen, and even a paper calculation shows that it 
ean put a team in the field that few clubs could compete with. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 

UR frontispiece this week represents Mrs. Claude Cane, 

the wife of Major Richard Claude Cane, of St. Wolstans, 

Celbridge, County Kildare, Ireland, who has served in 

the office of High Sheriff for the county. In answer to a corre- 

spondent, we beg to state that Miss Dorothy Menpes, whose 

portrait appeared last week, is the daughter of the well-known 
artist, Mr. Mortimer Menpes. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
sfantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shafe of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, nol exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested /o place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
nol be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an articie ts accepled. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions whic he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduct.on, together 
with all descriplive particulars, must be plainly stated. If it is desired that the 
pio ographs should be re urned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Lditor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Volumes I, and If, of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready. Cloth, gilt edge, 
21s. 5 or, half morocco, 25%. each, 


The Fourth of June, et cetera. 


“SHE wise man or woman may consider the Fourth of June 
celebrations at Eton from many points of view, including 
that of sheer pleasure. It may well be that, to strangers 


. to Eton and her traditions, the proceedings, lasting roughly 


speaking from noon until ten o’clock at night, may seem to be 
protracted, but surely even they can hardly spend many hours at 
Eton without being in some measure brought under the spell of 
the traditions of the place. The spirit of a great public school is 
everywhere. It smiles in the refined faces of well-groome boys, 
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little and big. Why is it that Eton boys succeed in dressing them- 
selves better than any others, yet without excess? That same 
spirit breathes from the ancient walls of Weston’s Yard, and its 
lezends are written on oaken wainscoting and doors. Tims: 
almost out of mind (for really it is quite a long time since 
George III. flourished and showed his great love for the school) 
boys destined to take high places in affairs of State have declaimed 
speeches and acted their little pieces at the entrance of Upper 
School, while princes and princesses have sat by the provost’s 
side at the upper end of the room. About the whole scene there 
is a savour of an older and a more simple age. No elaborate 
costumes are there, no serious’ expense has been incurred ; the 
whole proceeding is unaffected, unostentatious, unpretending ; 
and then the thoughtful ones among the audience glance round 
at the busts of great men that adorn the walls, watch the 
sunlight as it penetrates the windows, softened by the cool green 
foliage of immemorial trees, and listen to the fresh young voices. 
Can they help reflecting: ‘‘ Gladstone, and others hardly less great 
than he, men who influenced the destinies of the nation according 
to their varying faiths and convictions, were once as these pleasant 
boys are, made their speeches where their successors speak to-dav, 
wandered under the same grand trees which stud the playing 
fields and embower the college buildings now’? And then the 
long day passes, with luncheon in hall or at the head-master’s 
house, in walking amidst a well-dressed crowd in the playing 
fields, in watching the procession of boats and a grand finale of 
fireworks. Altogether the Fourth of June is a great day. 

But it was not merely for the purpose of emphasising this 
familiar truth that these observations were begun. ‘The Fourth 
of June festivities are but a leading example of ceremonials 
similar in spirit, although varying in detail, which exercise an 
analogous influence at other great public schools— in influence of 
which the inner meaning and force shall be explained at a later 
point. At Harrow speeches are a great occasion, always largely 
attended by parents and sisters of boys and by the friends of the 
school, almost always honoured by the presence of Royalty. 
At Rugby the prize-giving and the performances of boy-actors 
are always accompanied by an imposing speech in which the 
achievements of Arnold’s school are celebrated, and the list of 
old Rugbeians who have passed away is gone through in mingled 
pride and sorrow, At Winchester speeches are as nothing, but 
a multitude of the sons of Wykeham foregather at dinner and 
sing the school-song time after time in Meads afterwards. 
Westminster has her time-honoured Latin comedies played, for 
the most part exceedingly well, before distinguished audiences ; 
Bradfield and Uppingham and Cheltenham sometimes indulge 
in Greek plays, the first-named reproducing the Greek sur- 
roundings as nearly as may be in an open-air theatre. 
Sherborne, fallen somewhat from her high estate of the days 
of Dr. Harper, has her commemoration in the ancient Abbey 
Church. ‘The list, indeed, might be prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely, but it is long enough already to serve our purpose. 

What, it is proper to ask, is the true meaning of these 
annual festivities? Why are they inaugurated and continued ? 
Surely not for mere pleasure, although they are delighttul to the 
young, to the middle-aged, and to the old; nor surely for th» 
sake of the advertisement which comes of publicity, for as good 
wine needs no bush, so the ancient public schools of England 
stand in need of no advertisement. ‘They care not to throw out 
inducements to pupils, for they are always full; and the father 
who secures admission for his son has obtained a privilege and 
does not feel like a patron. Rather, to our mind, do they 
represent the very great and beneficial advance of that which, 
lacking a better name, must be called ‘‘humanity” in connection 
with school life. In old times men looked back upon their 
school-days with pleasure, but they seldom enjoyed them at the 
time. Black Monday was a reality, school had its terrors, the 
holidays were looked forward to with an almost painful 
longing. All that is changed now. Even little boys, unless 
their lines are cast in exceptionally pleasant places at home, 
return to school willingly. Their parents and their frien:is 
are encouraged to visit them often—too often, perhaps, for the 
convenience of those who teach... ‘The distinction between home 
and school, as between paradise and prison, exists no longer. 
To fond mothers and sisters and cousins the school lifé of boys 
has ceased to be a dark mystery; they are encouraged to see its 
brightest side, almost to take p rt in it. All this, it seems to 
us, is to the good. The old system, tending to isolate a bo: 
from his family, to remove him altogether from feminine influence, 
to keep a hard and fast line between the life at home and at 
school, made, no doubt, for independence of character; but it 
made also for hardness. The boy became a little man-—some- 
times a very bad little man. He regarded the visits of his 
mother and sisters, few and far between as they were, as a 
nuisance and almost asa matter for shame. That feeling has 
now passed away for ever; nothing has been lost, much has 
been gained; and such celebrations as the Fourth of June hive 
been largely influential in bringing about this welcome change 
of feeling. 
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JE are giad to direct the attention of our readers to the 
\ , \ / great bazaar, promoted by many leading newspapers, 

in aid of the London Hospital, which is to be held at 
the Hotel Cecil on June 28th. The enterprise has been received 
with enthusiasm and delight in many influential quarters, and 
many great ladies have given warm support. Need we say that 
Country Lire will be represented at one of the stalls in the 
bazaar, which will be one of the great events of the season. 
Such of our readers as may be inclined to help an undeniably 
good cause, may perhaps be able to assist us by forwarding suit- 
able objects or animals for sale. Well-bred puppies, cage-birds, 
or country curiosities, for example, would be very acceptable ; 
and the greatest care will be taken of all living creatures. 


With the death of Sir Thomas Acland has passed away 
not only a statesman of no inconsiderable force and individuality, 
but also a sincere friend to the peculiar sport of the Western 
county to which he belonged, and of the moorland of which he 
was largely an owner. The cause of the wild red deer and the 
black game was specially befriended by him, and the writer well 
remembers seeing a single gun, in course of a few hours of the 
afternoon, shoot twelve blackcock over dogs on part of the 
moor preserved by him. This was by no means exceptional, 
but merely a very normal few hours’ sport; and if there are 
moors in Scotland on which such a bag of the shy black game 
—cocks only being shot—could be regarded as nothing at all 
out of the common way, there are certainly not many, and one 
is rather at a loss to name them. 


Another death that has a special sadness is that of Sir 
Walter Simpson, son of the distinguished physician, and himself 
chiefly distinguished among people who care for country sports 
and games by his book on ‘* The Art of Golf.” He was a very 
capable golfer, very nearly of the first class, but had to give up 
the game many years ago in consequence of failing health. For 
all that he was a comparatively young man at his death. His 
book on golf has not only proved useful to many a golfer in 
the chronic condition of “ off his game,” but possesses besides a 
pleasant sense of humour that gives a savour to the sound 
advice. Very many golfers will regret the loss of a good friend 
in Sir Walter Simpson, though he has taken no active part in 
the game for so long. 


Most sincerely do we mourn the death of Mr. Osbert Salwin, 
at the age of sixty-three. Few men of his time have done better 
service to natural history in the departments devoted to birds and 
insects. Educated at Westminster and at Trinity Hall, he 
made a tour of five months for purposes of natural history in 
Tunis and East Algeria. His companions were Mr. Hudlestone 
and Mr. Tristram. Then he went to Guatemala with Mr. 
Skinner, the famous orchid hunter. To Central America he 
went time after time. His literary contributions to ornithological 
knowledge were many and valuable. In 1883 he resigned the 
Strickland curatorship at Cambridge on succeeding to his father’s 
property at Hawksfold, near Haslemere, where, by the way, he 
was conveniently near to the Wolmer Forest that Gilbert White 


— He will be sorely missed, especially at the Athenaum 
ub. 

The world at large has probably not heard much of Mr. 
James Rayner, of Leeds, who died a week ago, at the early age 
of thirty-nine. But in chess-playing circles he was well known 
as the best player of chess in Yorkshire for the last fourteen or 
fifteen years. Twice, in 1889 and 1890, he won the county 
championship, and he was an adept at the solution of problems. 
For ten years he had been problem editor cf the British Chess 
Magazine, and he was the winner of the Mirror of America Sports 
Tournament, being the only competitor out of many from all parts 
of the.world who solved all the problems. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the S!. James's Gazette, does 
good service in calling attention to the unwisdom of the 
American people in relation to their woodlands. “ Forests are 
being gradually destroyed to make wood pulp for the ‘ Yellow 
Press.’ We regret this not merely because paper employed 
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for the said “‘ Yellow Press” is wasted, but because the reckless 
destruction of woodlands is a very serious matter. In the first 
place, it destroys the sanctuaries of wild birds and beasts; but 
that is not half the evil. To denude the hills of forests distinctly 
tends to alter the climate of a district, and to make it more arid. 
The woods of California and the Pacific slope are worth more 
from the climatic point of view than as timber, and we do not 
know that California can spare moisture. 

A very touching record of canine fidelity comes from Bristol. 
There was a certain collie dog who slept in a room above a shop 
in that ancient city; above slept four human beings. Now fire 
broke out in the shop, and the dog, by barking furiously, roused 
the sleepers. They, finding the staircase in flames, escaped by 
the attic; but the dog was forgotten and was burned to death. 
Far be it from us to lay blame on any person ; in the excitement 
and terror of a nocturnal fire few men can preserve their nerve. 
Still, the thought of that faithful beast scorched slowly to death 
after he had saved a family haunts the memory. But heroic 
dogs, from Gelert downwards, have always had the worst of luck. 





A capital hawking story of the days of Louis Treize is told 
by a correspondent of the Field. Louis, fond, as all sportsmen 
of his days were, of the regal sport of falconry, was hawking 
on the plains of St. Denis, when he observed the monks ot 
the Abbey watching the sport. ‘A fine lot of crows,” he said, 
“but I fear you have no hawks that would fly at such quarry.” 
But the master falconer, le Sieur de Forget, was a man of 
many devices. Again the Royal party went a-hawking at St. 
Denis. Again the gazing monks, like a congregation of rooks, 
were on view. De Forget asked for leave to fly his hawks, and 
the King assented with a smile, thinking no harm could come. 
But he had reckoned without his falconer. Well aware of the 
tractability of hawks, De Forget had flown some in the interval 
at dummies with fresh meat on their lifeless heads. These 
hawks he at once cast aloft, and they made rare havoc of the 
shaven polls of the ecclesiastics. The King hawked for the 
future without ecclesiastical surveillance. The story is said to 
be authentic. At any rate, it amuses. 


A quip concerning the recent marriage of Mr. Thomas E. 
Ellis is a variant of an older story, but it is too good to miss. 
Mr. Ellis, as all the world knows, is nothing if not Welsh ; he is 
Cymric to the tip of his tongue, and further. So the invitations 
to his wedding were sent in Welsh, but in the corner lurked the 
familiar letters R.S.V.P. But to some of the Merionethshire 
peasantry the letters were a cabalistic mystery. So they 
answered in Welsh, and, not to be outdone in alphabetical 
courtesy, added in their turn R.I.P., which is one of the things one 
would have preferred to leave unsaid. But the fons et ongo of 
this story is even better. It is an anecdote of certain Low 
Churchmen who, objecting to R.I.P. as a papistical legend, 
substituted for it R.S.V.P. 





A more than usually ghastly sale of sanguinary curiosities 
was held by Mr. Stevens in Covent Garden on Tuesday. We 
ourselves frequently resort to his rooms to buy flower roots and 
bulbs, regarding the purchase as a kind of horticultural gamble 
which usually turns out happily. But his “shrunken chiefs’ 
heads” from Ecuador were not to our fancy. Still those who 
may have opportunities may be glad to know the recipe of the 
Jivaro Indians for producing these curiosities. It runs something 
like this: First, as Mrs. Glasse might say, catch your chief— 
probably a savage of lower rank might serve the need; behead 
him ; scrape away as much flesh as possible, and fill the cavity 
with hot gravel; pour in vegetable juice—the Jivaro Indians 
know the right kind. In due time the trophy will be reduced to 
the size of a small monkey’s head. Ghastly, is it not, that there 
should be a market for such curiosities? Both men and women 
are strangely inconsistent in such matters. We remember dis- 
tinctly hearing some humane folk in Dublin inveighing against an 
African explorer who had brought home a negro’s head stuffed. 
In the very room in which they spoke, and it was their own, was 
an Indian dinner-drum made out of the halves of two skulls, with 
human skin tightly stretched over it. 





There are kopes for the dogs of London; there is a chance 
that they may be relieved before long from the clumsy and 
disfiguring bird-cages which were devised by the Board of 
Agriculture so long ago that we have forgotten the date. It 
appears that since the 3rd of December even the authorities, 
who have a wonderfully keen scent for rabies, real or imaginary, 
have not been able to smell out a single case of rabies or the 
reasonable suspicion of it. But let not the dog-lover imagine 
that he is going to pass at once from the Hades of the wire- 
muzzle to the Paradise of freedom. A period of Purgatory, of 
leading dogs about on a string, of tripping up passengers by the 
way, of causing street quarrels, will intervene. Moreover, Mr. 
Long has not made vp his mind yet, and he is, well—not a rapid 
thinker. However, there is hope in the far distance. 
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Some little time ago Colonel Lowsley’s book ‘ Whist of the 
Future” was noticed in our literary columns. It is now interest- 
ing to note that one of the suggestions which it was the main 
object of the author to impress is likely to be taken up seriously. 
His desire is to promote a conference of experts, English and 
American, with a view to such unification of the laws of whist as 
might make international matches possible. Quite apart from 
the author’s views as to the principles, as distinguished from the 
laws, which will regulate the whist of the twentieth century, his 
suggestion of an international tournament is bearing fruit, and 
the American journal Whist supports it warmly. 

The outlook for haymaking is not bright. A good crop of 
grass is waiting for the scythe or grass-mower; fine weather 
for a week or two would enable it to be got in. Great progress 
has been made of late years in haymaking machinery, which 
is now developed so much that hand labour is hardly required 
at all. The only thing in a season like this is to follow up the 
machine as quickly as possible with the tedder and get the hay 
into small grass-cocks by nightfall. The method of converting 
grass into silage in wet seasons has not been followed so much as 
was expected when it first came before the public. 





Graziers have a big crop of grass to eat off, and they are 
complaining that store cattle are very dear indeed—much too 
dear in comparison with fat cattle. It is only the old story 
over again, Why do: not feeders go in for breeding, so that 
they can rear their own store stock, and then feed them off for 
the butcher? With the best beef at 4s. a stone, and a 100- 
stone bullock only fetching £20, feeders find that the price of 
strong grazing bullocks is out of all proportion to this state of 
affairs. Sheep are cheaper to buy, but their wool is worth 
nothing in the market. And sheep do not do well in weather 
like the present. Bullocks can do with boiled meat ; sheep 
like it roasted. 

The wheat trade has gone back a good deal of late. Mr. 
Leiter was able to hit the ‘‘ bears”’ very hard, and to come trium- 
phantly out of the May deal. After this, the bottom seems to 
have dropped out of the market. But we should strongly advise 
holders of English wheat not to part with it at low prices. 
It will all be wanted for mixing, And there is the new 
English crop to be reckoned. There is no doubt that it is now 
in a very precarious position. The wheats are very fuil of flag, 
and afew more heavy rains will make them go down, And a wheat 
down in June is quite certain to be of poor quality and quantity. 





The air is full of reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone, but it is 
curious how few refer to the great physical beauty for which he 
was conspicuous in his early days. If there were no other 
testimony, the words of Sir C. Richmond, much quoted at the 
time, but since little noticed, were sufficient witness. It was at 
the time when the great duel between Gladstone and Disraeli 
was in progress. ‘Mr. Disraeli,” the painter said, in half 
earnest, ‘“‘ Mr, Disraeli ought to be hanged for spoiling the most 
beautiful mouth in England.” In connection with the states- 
man’s interest in the details of agriculture, it is amusing to recall 
a verse that appeared in a small local newspaper in Wales, about 
the period when the hobby of fruit-farming was at its height. 
After some account of local hardships, the poem continued :— 

“* We asked Mr. Glasdon 
The best theing we was done, 
And he send back answer by first telegram — 
‘In times of deprission 
And stiff competition, 
Why, mak’ all the turnups to beautiful jam.’” 

It was ideal holiday weather at Whitsuntide ; and in course 
of touring up and down England, as it seems inevitable that one 
must do by way of taking a holiday, it was equally inevitable 
that one must be struck by the wealth of summer greenery, by 
the abundance of leaf and flower, even though summer be 
scarcely yet come. It is the same with every product of flora. 
In what year has the pasturage been so lush (to use the nice 
fat word that has become appropriated to the good meadow 
grass), in what year has the May-flower been so profuse, in 
what year the buttercups so golden? These buttercups have a 
way, that adds to their. effect, of growing, on the pasture that 
has been made out of arable land, along the crown. of the ridges 
and upon their slopes most plentifully, and“im thé furrows 
scarcely at all, so that the furrows’ lines are clearly marked out 
by the intervals of green between the gold. Perhaps it is that 
the buttercups love the sunnier and drier slopes of the ridges 
better than the wetter furrows, or perhaps it is only that the 

- grass. growing thicker in these damper places, will not let their 
golden crowns come through. In any case the effect makes for 
‘beauty, as the broad lines of gold sweep away, with the narrow 
green furrows at regular spaces. The flowers of the field are 
not the only things to say how thankful they are for the kind 
winter and good spring. All Natute smiles. 
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The yacht-racing season, which commenced on June rst, 
can be fairly said to have opened with a chapter of accidents, for 
out of the eight competitors that took part in the matches, which 
were respectively for yachts exceeding sixty linear rating and for 
those of fifty-two linear rating, only three finished the course. 
This state of things was due to the boisterous weather, which 
played havoc with masts and spars. The following yachts com- 
peted in the first race, viz., Mr. F. B. Jameson’s Ailsa, the 
Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona, Mr. H. T. Van Laun’s Caress, Mr. P. 
Donaldson’s Isolde, Mr, A, Busing’s Senta, and Mr. W. B. 
Paget’s Namara. Ailsa soon took the lead, but Bona, after 
passing Middle Blythe Buoy, got the best of the wind and 
succeeded in taking the lead from Mr. Jameson’s yawl, which, 
however, regained her foremost position after the Mouse Light- 
ship had been rounded. On the return journey Ailsa had the 
misfortune to carry away some of her top gear, which compelled 
her to give up, while Senta, Isolde, and Namara had been obliged 
to adopt this course some little time before. Bona could not 
save her time on Caress, and the latter eventually won with 
8min. 27sec. in hand. The only starters in the 52-foot match 
were Mr. F. W. L. Popham’s Morning Star and Mr. W. P. 
Burton's Penitent. The former was unlucky enough early in 
the day to lose her mast, which gave Penitent the victory. 





The Fishery Board of Scotland have gone far to solve the 
question, often raised by fishermen, of the food of salmon in 
fresh water. Their report, just issued, bears out the views of 
those who, judging merely from the negative evidence, have long 
believed that in fresh water salmon do not feed naturally at all. 
Dr. D. Noel Paton, assisted by other experts, gives a summary 
of a long series of experiments, which are entirely based on the 
structural changes noted in the salmon itself. The result is as 
follows :—When in the sea the salmon acquires so much flesh, 
fat, and muscle, that it is ‘“ fed up” to a point of vigorous 
health, not only sufficient to produce eggs and milt, but to pro- 
vide spare energy for ascending the river to the spawning beds. 
In other words, it has no need of further food before the act of 
reproduction. 


All the time the salmon is in fresh water it loses flesh, 
muscle, and vigour rapidly. This is further evidence that the 
feeding in fresh water is at any rate insufficient to renew the 
daily waste of strength. The final paragraph of the report is, 
we think, conclusive. It is based on dissection of the organs, 
and states that there is ‘‘a marked and peculiar degenerative 
change in the lining of the coats of the stomach and intestines, 
which shows that during the time the salmon is in fresh water 
it ceases to digest food at all. Its stomach and intestines are ‘out 
of gear.’”’ 


This is another of those instances of the almost ‘ inconceiv- 
able” happening in Nature which are always coming as a surprise, 
and upsetting preconceived ideas. ‘It seems incredible that a vora- 
cious fish should suddenly stop eating for a month or more. Yet 
it is not more strange than that a young brush-turkey should 
come out of the egg with all its feathers on and ready to fly. 
The analogous instances are those of the male fur seal, which 
will live on the “ rookeries ” among the females for a hundred days 
without food, and possibly the female polar bear, which is said 
not only to hibernate, but to produce and suckle its young 
beneath the snow. The mouth of one kind of toad is also 
closed for some weeks every year by a kind of natural lockjaw. 
But the rapidity with which the salmon passes from a hearty 
feeder to a total abstainer is unequalled, except in the case of 
certain insects. 


Mr. E. N. Buxton writes to the Times to draw attention to 
a scandalous instance of French aggression in Somaliland, our 
best big game region. Wherever French methods come in 
contact with native ways they have an “ upsetting ” effect. We 
recently gave*up a great slice of Somaliland, formerly. under 
British protection, to the Abyssinians. By some means this 
territory, in which the native Somalis were always most friendly 
to the English, and in which English sportsmen, sometimes 
accompanied by. ladies, had been treated with the utmost 
courtesy by the Somalis, has nominally been placed under the 
control of Prince Henry of Orleans. The result was an 
‘“‘attack”” by Somalis, armed at best with spears, on a French 
caravan, in which fifty Scmalis were shot down. Of course, the 
country will now be spoile 1 for Europeans, and one of the finest 
sporting regions for big game will be closed, : It is a typical 
instance of the incapacity of the French to behave themselves 
when in contact with native tribes. Native opinion on white 
men, gathered by a traveller in all parts of Africa, was summed 
up as follows :—‘ The French are oppressors; they interfere 
with every native custom and every man’s family. The 
Germans are too cruel. The English are brutes, but we can be 
comfortable with them and under them.” 
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T wouid be a pleasure to dwell upon the history and asso- 
ciations of beautiful Ingestre Hall, to recall its crowd of 
memories, and describe the charm of its architecture; but 

the writer must forbear, and direct attention chiefly to its gardens. 
The Hall will speak for itself. It belongs to the day when 
fortalice and tower no longer were needed for the safeguard of 
the lord, and when the public peace enabled men to live, as it 
were, more in the open air. The many-windowed wall, the 
noble bays, the rich and splendid adornments, and the lavish 
charms of the house, all bespeak the time when men loved and 
could enjoy the light, and when tht new spirit of the later age 
was abroad through the Jand. England has very many splendid 
mansions of the Tudor and Jacobean age, but Ingestre, by reason 
of its noble proportions and remarkably beautiful features, may 
vie with the best. The pictures are ample evidence of the 
fact. Such a house must needs have a garden to the liking 
of its lord, and there is record that the garden at Ingestre 
is one upon which long labour and thought have been 
bestowed. One John Loveday described the place in 1732. 
The house, he said, was built on a hill-side—the gardens higher ; 
“they are large—laid out into the grandest walks between the 
stateliest trees imaginable.””. There were hares in abundance 
in the ‘‘ woody garden,” and other delights which he describes, 
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INGESTRE HALL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF . . 
The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
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and of which the curious may read in Plot’s ‘“ Staffordshire,” 
where some parts and features of old Ingestre are depicted. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury has another house of greater 
modern fame—Alton Towers—but many will like Ingestre more. 
It offers much of interest to the lover of English gardens, especially 
in the Irish yews and terrace walk, though the grounds of Alton 
Towers, at least in these days, are more magnificent. It is 
not magnificence, however, that we are looking for. We seek 
such a character of surroundings as befits a house of the age. 
Something of formality we should expect to discover, and we are 
not surprised to find geometrical arrangements and clipped 
shrubs in such a place. The Ingestre flower garden proper is 
comparatively small, aud of such formal character as the illus- 
tration shows. The design is in no way remarkable, and that 
beautiful tree, the variegated maple (Acer Negundo variegatum), 
is used so boldly that some may consider a blotchy appearance 
to be created by its standing out in bright relief against the 
clipped shrubs and junipers. Fragile grace is the characteristic 
of the variegated maple, and its remarkable tint is often of greit 
value. ‘This garden intervenes between the house and the park. 

On the east side lies a notable shrubbery with many conifers, 
and near by stand the splendid Irish yews, which have been 
written about many a time, and which will not fail to interest 
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the readers of Country LIFE. 
They are probably the finest 
specimens of this charming tree 
or shrub, whichever one likes 
to call it, in the British Isles, 
or, at all events, are rivalled 
by very few. The Ingestre 
trees are four in number, each 
being about 4oft, in height, and 
as much round, and a fine arch 
has been formed between them, 
Their size, symmetry, and 
colour are truly remarkable, 
and they enable one to realise 
the real beauty of tint revealed 
by the Irish yew. There are 
greater wonders at Elvaston, 
which will yet be illustrated 
in these pages, but even that 
garden of trees can _ offer 
nothing so interesting as the 
Irish yews at Ingestre, and 
Elvaston is an extreme exam- 
ple of the fantastic work of 
the topiary gardener. In the 
erounds there are also note- 
worthy specimens of Canadian 
spruce, Sequoia gigantea, the 
service tree (Pyrus Sorbus), 
beech, oak, and many other 
trees, 

Another delightful place at 
Ingestre is the terrace walk, 
whichis radiant with flowers de- Copyright 
lightfully grouped with shrubs. 

The walk runs the length of the vegetable garden, and is over 
some say much over—3 oft, in extent. It is laid out in stages, 
and the end of each stage is marked by clipped yews. A tall 
specimen forms a kind of support for a quaint arch, which gives 
a delightful old-world aspect to the place, Although these 
glorious trees are, we believe, of great age, they yet preserve 
a remarkably vigorous growth, and the walk they dignify is made 
pleasant by the presence of many hardy flowers, which are 
charming against the background of shrubs. If Ingestre 
possessed only this most interesting walk it would deserve to be 
famous. There is fascination in the combination of bright 
Howers with shrubs, especially when the sombre green of the 
yew is the prevailing tone, It is a striking and effective con- 
trasting of tlie opposite ends of the scale of colour, 
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We notice also, in the garden, specimens of the brilliant 
Japanese maple, a shrub very hardy in England, and invaluable 
by reason of its beautiful leaf-colouring, which is sometimes a 
deep crimson, These splendid shrubs are not sufficiently known, 
though it is, of course, true that they—and, indeed, all brightly- 
coloured growths—lose their effect if not judiciously placed. By 
the side of the walk we find also beautiful specimens of that 
glorious tree, the Siberian crab, which is always charming for 
its beautiful. form, its flowers in spring, and its crimson fruit in 
the autumn, Ingestre has also a great conservatory, 1ooft. 
long, containing many palms and decorative plants, and before 
it extends a beautiful rose garden filled with varied specimens of 
the queenly flower. 

The visitor to the Hall will not fail to visit the church, 
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which, as is thecase with many 
great houses we have surveyed, 
is not more than a hundred 
yards away, on the south side. 
A well-known example of such 
an arrangement exists at Tren- 
tham and elsewhere in the 
Midland shires. The edifice 
was built by one of the Chet- 
wynds of Ingestre, namely, 
Walter Chetwynd, the anti- 
quary. There, in the church- 
yard, may be seen other splen- 
did old yews. If you would 
survey the country around, it 
is well to ascend the tower. 
A turf road leads away on the 
south to Cannock Chase, while 
the woods of Chartley Park 
beautify the western side, and 
are notable for the herd of wild 
cattle, which have long been 
a chief interest of the place. 
Near at hand is the home park, 
through which the Trent winds, 
and fine belts of trees in the 
background screen from view 
the fine deer park beyond. 

Ingestre lies, indeed, in a 
delightful part of middle Eng- 
land, and is itself one of the 
most charming features of that 
chosen land. Staffordshire is 
favoured in many ways. Its 
varied surface of wood and 
pasture, its breezy heights and sheltered hollows, its changing 
character as we traverse it, all contribute to its charm. No 
wonder, we say, that throughout the beautiful shire we should 
find many a choice domain to further beautify the land. Ingestre 
has features of its own. The beauty of its architecture, the 
interest of its history, the picturesque character given to its 
stables and other surroundings, with ‘the delightful gardens 
so imperfectly described but well illustrated here, together con- 
stitute its claims upon our interest and regard. 
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HAVE to chronicle a great advance in school journalism, Eton College 
has long been content with the 4ton Chronicle, most staid and matter-of- 
fact of periodicals. It has not been free from rivalry. In the seventies, 
for example, the bright Z/onzan flourished under the control of the Hon, George 
Nathaniel Curzon. But the emulous sheets have all perished and vanished. 
But now, rising like Venus from the waves, the Amphibian has appeared to 
gladden the summer half. It contains eight well-printed and neatly-illustrated 
pages, and its aim, according to the spirited little poem that fills a page, is to 
encourage a taste for the river and the playing fields combined. For example ;— 
‘* Mark how the aspirant to ‘ His Sixpenny,’ 
Turns hydrophobe, lest bathing spoil his eye ; 
Scales the school list, and as he climbing pants, 
Captains his tutor’s column of Non-Nants ! 
And yet, at Lord’s, if sound of wind and limb, 
He’d not play worse for having learnt to swim. 
And no success in any athletic strife 
Makes up for the lost chance in saving life.” 
It isa bold crusade, but, though the Amphibian may succeed as a literary venture, I 
fancy the line between the wet bob and the dry will remain as hard and fast as ever. 

The ‘‘Grand Summer Double Number” of the Strand is a wonderful 
volume, well illustrated, and containing some 200 pages of varied and interesting 
matter. I have spent a whole train journey upon it without finding a single 
contribution that failed to interest, and without exhausting its treasures. How 
Messrs. Newnes can produce so much and sell it for so little is a standing marvel 
to me; but that is their business, not mine. Suffice it to offer to them a tribute 
of grateful phrase, and to call particular attention to the excellent opening article 
or story by Dr. Conan Doyle, and to the illustrated interview with Jan van Beers 
by Miss Marie Belloc, 

Few men have been more helpful to the lovers of well-equipped and well- 
printed books than Mr. Philip Lyttelton Gell, formerly of Balliol College, has 
been since he took office at the Clarendon Press. A man of singularly refined 
" mind and delicate taste, he has made his presence felt at Oxford, and the improve- 
ment of the ‘‘ get up” of the books which have been issued from the University 
Press in his time has been universally recognised. His retirement is, as all will 
notice with regret, due to ill-health. 

The death of Mr. Adam W. Black—albeit not unexpected, for he had been 
weak for some years, and had been ordered.to winter in Algiers, from which he 
came home to die—removes a very interesting figure from the literary world. 
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He learned the business of publishing in the house of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. before entering into partnership in his father’s famous establishment. It is 
hardly too much to say that making arrangements for the ninth edition of the 
‘*Encyclopdia Britannica” was the main work of his life. He was something ofa 
naturalist, and a regular attendant at the meetings of the Zoological Society. He 
was fond also of casting a fly, and of an occasional game of golf. 

A book to the appearance of which I look with some eagerness is ‘‘ The 
Ambition of Judith,” which Messrs, Smith, Elder have now ready. The author, 
Miss Olive Birrell, is the sister of the literary and political Queen’s Counsel, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. For the rest the crop of forthcoming books is distinctly thin, 
and the Whitsuntide holidays seem to have hada more than usually deadly effect. 
Still there are Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book, ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
and ** The Mutineer,” by Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery, to look forward to. 
Mr. George Moore’s ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,” too, is ready. To writers less known to 
fame than they will be are Mr. F. B. Money Coutts and Mr. Stephen Gwynne; 
but knowing both their styles and methods wel!, I venture to say that ‘* The 
Revelation of St. Love the Divine ” (Lane) by the former, and the ‘* Memorials of 
an Eighteenth Century Painter” (Unwin) by the latter, will be found to be 
refined and scholarly contributions to literature, - 

The bitter cry of Mr. Thomas Killin, of 168, West George Street, Glasgow, 
which may be read in the Academy, makes an impression on me other than that 
which Mr. Thomas Killin intended to convey. He, it appears, is hon. treasurer to 
the National Burns Memorial at Mauchline, and he is very angry with the Ameri- 
cans. ‘*If,” he writes, ‘‘ Burns is the apostle of any known class or race, it is the 
Americans,” and the whole American people have subscribed precisely £1, or 
five dollars, to the Mauchline memorial. To tell the truth, I always thought 
Burns was a Scotch poet, and far more of a poet than an apostle, and there 
seems to me no particular reason why they should subscribe at all. Also, it was 
my impression that if these memorials had any merit, it consisted in their 
spontaneity—that they were tributes from willing and enthusiastic admirers. Not 
a bit of it. Mr. Killin thinks it may be useful to others * to know a little of 
the wiles that have been made by us to extract money from people towards our 
scheme. Not to speak of over 5,000 calls that one person has made during a 
period of fully three years, he has written some 5,200 letters, sent out 10,000 
circular letters containing 40,000 circulars; the postage alone being over £40. 
When you add to this the labours of one or two others it will give you a sort of 
idea of how subscribers have been got for the scheme.” It is very useful; but 
it knocks all the value out of the memorial to learn that the money has been 
collected with this importunate pertinacity ; 5,000 calls from one person !—one 
shudders to think of it. 

Books to order from the library :— 

‘The Mutineer.” L. Becke and W. Jeffery. (Unwin.) 
‘¢ The Admiral—a Romance of Nelson.” Douglas Sladen. 
‘©The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette.” 
‘*Talks with Mr. Gladstone.” Hon. Lionel Tollemache. 
‘* John Gilbert, Yeoman.” R. G. Soans. (Warne.) 


(Hutchinson. ) 

Bernard Capes. (Blackwood.) 

(Edward Arnold.) 
LOOKER-ON, 





FROM THE PAVILION. 


--T HERE is a note in one of the daily papers that is by way of comment on 
the attention drawn in our columns to the good work done by the 
veterans this season, so far as gone. The.note is to the effect that ifa 

team had to be chosen to represent All England this year, it would without 

doubt include Dr. W. G. Grace, Abel, Gunn, and Shrewsbury. All these have 
already shown themselves in such form with the bat as scarcely any of the 
younger men have equalled, in spite of Brockwell’s and Mr. Jephson’s innings 
when Surrey made their great score the other day, and many another century. 

In that connection, it may be noted, too, that of the four wickets that the 

Gloucestershire side did succeed in taking, at the cost of 500 runs, Dr, Grace 

took three. Long ago, when Mr, A. G, Steel was at his zenith, he was credited 

with the remark that ‘* ‘ W. G.’ is the best slow bowler in England, not excepting 
‘ 
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myself.” The final clause hardly sounds like Mr. Steel’s modesty, and probably 
someone put it into his mouth; but it is wonderful how successful ‘*W. G.” 
not only always was, but still is, with the ball. 

The weather has been very unkind, and in the pavilion there has been little 
to do except abuse it, Especially unkind has it been to the benefit takers—to 
Attewell, at Trent Bridge, where Hayward’s century was a fine incident of a 
very few hours’ cricket, and to G. Hearne, at Lord’s. There was a little more 
cricket in London than at Trent Bridge, and Somerset had somewhat the better 
of the situation when the game was given up. Warwickshire is a county that 
is surely on the up-grade. A certain measure of imported talent has something 
to do with the rise of their prospects, no doubt; Lut what matter? And 
they are far from the only ones. To give Lancashire a sound beating, and 
follow it up by declaring the innings closed against Yorkshire, is not so 
had for two successive matches. It is true that Yorkshire were never 
within a measurable distance of defeat, Brown and Tunnicliffe bravely standing 
up against all attacks, but still the Midland county did well. Sussex had the 
better of it with Gloucestershire when they had to knock off play at Brighton 
the other day, but the game lasted just long encugh to show that Mr. Jessop has 
not forgotten his hitting. There was no doubt that it was a bowler’s wicket at 
Leyton when Yorkshire and Essex met, and Mr. Jackson ard Mr. Bull seemed 
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“The Beauty Stone.” 
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i RAISE, praise, praise ’’—that is the food on which Art 
‘“yrives, said Mr. Pinero once; and if ever there were an 
occasion when most of us would have liked to bestow 

it, it was on the premiére of “‘ The Beauty Stone” at the Savoy 

Theatre. Here were our foremost dramatist, Mr. A. W. Pinero, 

and our foremost composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, aided by a 

gentleman of literary taste and accomplishments, Mr. Comyns 

Carr, united in the effort to provide an opera worthy of the 

traditions of the first English lyric theatre. The era of topsy- 

turvydom had run its course; authors and musicians of lesser 
note had been tried and found wanting; we anxiously awaited 
the result of a collaboration so ominous of triumph. 

But it was not to be. The great dramatist, in this instance, 
has mistaken his mefiey; the composer, uninspired, has sought to 
atone for lack of inspiration by attempting to replace melody 
with heavy harmonies; the literary coadjutor has done nothing 
to prove his reason for existence in this galley. And so ‘ The 
Beauty Stone” was a disappointment all round. A worthy work, 
—an ambitious work—a work of high ideals—but very, very 
disappointing. For, while we recognised the praiseworthiness 
of the endeavour, we had to confess that it had missed its mark. 

The idea was there—there were moments of delight, gieams 
of bright fancy and poetry; but, for the mest part, it was dull— 
dull—dull; the one touch that would have lightened all was 
absent. Scenes, long drawn out, that led to nowhere; disjointed 
incidents that carried us no farther; interjaculatory incidents 
with’ no place in the main argument; forcible-feeble dialogue 
seeking atonement in an irritatingly pedantic archaism for which 
there was no need; clever instrumentation when we waited for 
bursts of melody: these were the results of an “ artistic com- 
panionship’’—the excellent phrase is Mr. Pinero's—which we 
had fondly hoped would bring forth fruits rich and ripe and rare. 

We cared for only three characters in the story of ‘* The 
Beauty Stone,” and we were bothered by subsidiary interests, 
which interrupted the tale and dissipated the interest. The 
supernatural upon the stage is always effective, if there is some- 
thing strange and weird about it. Mephistopheles in any satur- 
nine guise holds the imagination and enchains the attention ; 
but the Devil of ** The Beauty Stone” had nothing sardonic or 
weird about him; he was a dull, commonplace Devil, boisterously 
humorous, or supposedly humorous, very small and_ petty, 
circumscribed as any human in his knowledge of affairs. He did 
not dominate the scene as any Devil should do; he was simply 
one of many characters, doing much but accomplishing nothing. 
Like Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s Cabinet Ministers, he was very, 
very human; and when the Devil is merely human, he has no 
right to work miracles and swagger about the stage in a red 
cloak and cock’s feather. 

We cared nothing for the change wrought in the weak old 
weaver by his possession of the beauty stone; we did not mind 
a bit that he became a handsome young stripling, deserted his 
faithful old wife, neglected his poor crippled daughter, and 
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1o enjoy themselves a good deal better than the batsmen who had to face them ; 
but of all the good innings—some of them looking bigger on the scoring-sheet— 
played this year, none has been better than Brockwell’s 76 not out for Surrey at 
Leicester, when the state of the ground was all against the batsmen, and wickets 
were falling fast. He was in splendid form, his off-driving beautiful, and his 
score the salvation of his side. Leicestershire have done remarkably well this 
year, but Lockwood was rather too many for the batsmen on that wicket. 
Mr. de Zoete will have to mend his strained foot quickly if he is to take up his 
post again in the Light Blue team. The freshman, Hind, is bowling so con- 
sistently well that he seems likely to take his place as one of the team’s recognised 
bowlers. For Oxford, Mr. Cunliffe and Mr. Mitchell seem to be the most 
reliable. The ’Varsity match should be a good one, but we are inclined to look 
on Mr. Jessop as a most danzerous possibility for Oxford, whether with ball or 
bat. Wickets have not been fast enough to suit him in either department of the 
game as yet, but we have all that confidence in him itat a man inspires who has 
so much confidence in himself, and confidence is the quality that generally turns 
the scale in th’s and in the public school matches | Everyone will have been glad 


to see the old Cambridge ** Blue,” Mr. A. P. Lucas, in such good form as he 
showed in Essex’s second innings against Yorkshire, for Mr, Lucas got his 
runs in his old styls 
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wandered about crazy for love of the mistress of Philip, the 
great Lord of Mirlemont. Nor for the old warrior, torn with 
grief because his comrade, Philip of Mirlemont, preferred 
the lists of love to those of war. Nor for all the charming 
young ladies who came as competitors for the beauty prize 
offered by this same lord, and took up so much valuable time 
before they were disposed of. All we cared about was the 
cripple girl, Laine, whose ugliness made her pray for death, 
and who had sent. to her, in answer to her prayer, the Devil with 
his beauty stone. We saw her transformed, captivating the 
heart of the lord, though we were disappointed that the authors 
had allowed her appearance before him among the crowd which 
had just jeered at and ill-treated her for her crutch and her plain, 
white face, to be so tame and unimpressive an affair. We entered 
into the feelings of the lovely but middle-aged Saida, the patri- 
cian light-o’-love of Philip, and understood her detestation of 
the young and beautiful Laine, who won her lord’s heart at first 
sight. In all the trials and troubles of these three we were 
highly interested—if only the authors had divined this before- 
hand! Philip would dethrone Saida and put Laine in her place ; 
but Laine, though she loves the lord, is a good and virtuous 
girl, and flees from his questionable embraces. Then she goes 
home, throws away the beauty stone in her agony of grief, and 
takes up her crutch agvin. 

The last act contains a charming idea. Philip has gone to 
the wars ; Saida is in possession of the talisman—she is fresh and 
young again. She awaits anxiously the return of Philip, 
confident of her power to win him back, for she again has youth. 
She dreams only of his home-coming, nor thinks anything of her 
cruelty to the cripple girl. Hecomes; but, in his coming, all her 
hopes are blizhted. Her new-found beauty counts for nothing, 
her charms and graces are of no avail; for Philip is blind, an] 
with his blindness have come pure and manly thoughts of Laine. 
He remembers her as he saw her, fair and sweet—he will never 
cee her otherwise. But it is not the memory of her beauty 
which holds him in thrall; it is the thought of her purity and 
goodness. On the despair of Saida, the happiness of Laine and 
Philip, and the discomfiture of the Devil, the curtain falls. As 
you see, as I hope I have made clear, the central story is 
delightful ; but it is smothered by the things which do not 
matter. This is the more remarkable, for, if there be a master 
of technique among contemporary dramatists, it is Mr. Pinero. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s score contains few numbers of that 
melody which used to ripple from his pep so smoothly and 
unceasingly. I have already outrun my space and cannot point 
out these gems so rare; nor is it necessary so to do. Two or 
three charming numbers there are, but their rarity makes the 
heaviness of the rest the’ more painful. Sir Arthur has never 
done better work from the scholarly point of vjew ; ‘his orchestra- 
tion, without having that humour and eccentricity pnce so 
characteristic of him—the libretto would not permit it—is full 
and rich and sound. Whenever the lyrists have given him a 
real chance he has availed himself of it ; but these chances are, 


oh, so few. Be, 
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N writing last week on the subject of ** Romance on the Stage” I omitted t 
| mention the Court Theatre, which is certainly entitled to rank among the 
list of London’s leading playhouses, if for no other reason than that the 
plays of our greatest dramatist, Mr. Pinero, are sometimes produced there. Here, 
next season, romance will be replaced by modern comedy, for Mr. Marshall, 
the author of the clever one-act play, ‘‘ Shades of Night,” produced by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson at the Lyceum, will provide the successor of ‘* Trelawny of 
the ‘ Wells.’” His play is called ‘* His Excellency the Governor,” and the 
scene is laid in Government House, in an imaginary colony, during the period of 
a native rising. ‘* Farcical romance” is the official description of the piéce; but 
his is not romance of the kind to which my previous article applied. 

We are promised a most ‘‘splendiferous ” production at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre when Mr. ‘Tree presents ‘* Ragged Robin” in a few days—on the 18th 
inst., to be exact. According to the descriptions which have appeared, 
spectacle of a pastoral kind could no further go. Instead of the ordinary painted 
trees and flowers, and ‘‘ wings” and ‘‘ borders,” everything is to be as real as the 
most artistic —and expensive—artificial florists of Paris can make it ; while the 
side ‘‘ wings” are to be far removed from the conventional pattern. There is to 
be an orchard which is to make us open our eyes wide in wonder. With lilac 
bushes, apple trees, and the rest in full bloom--from Paris--we are promised 
one of the daintiest, loveliest--and costliest —ssenes ever put upon the siage. 
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Then there is to be a woodland scene, with a vista of gathered corn, at which 
we are bidden to marvel. Mr. and Mrs. Tree, Mr. Charles Warner—an 
unexpected engagement—Mr. Waller, and Miss Evelyn Millard are to play the 
chief parts in Mr, Parker’s adaptation of M. Richepin’s famous play, ‘ Le 
Chemineau.” 

Another journalistic war has started, this time the casws de//i being no less 
a theatrical personage than Mr. Charles Wyndham, the most popular actor in 
all England, whose personal * following” is greater than that of any other 
English actor, The critic of a daily newspaper, for some curious and unex- 
plainable reason, went out of his way to say that Mr. Wyndham was once a 
‘*super.” There is nothing derogatory in being a ‘‘ super,” but there is 
no reason why a man should be called a ‘‘ super” if he never was a ‘‘ super.” 
Mr. Wyndham, in a very clever and pungent letter, pointed this out in the 
journal in which the original statement appeared, whereupon he was savagely 
attacked by another newspaper for ‘‘ impertinence” in presuming to contradict 
publicly a misstatement made about him. This is a new doctrine of journalistic 
infallibility to set up. The writings of a journalist are to be above contradiction 
even if they are false. 

However, Mr. Wyndham was not without his champions-—though he is 
quite able to look after himself—in the ranks of his oppressors, and another 
great daily paper replied, disclaiming all such pretensions on the part of the 
Press, and described the claim as ridiculous, with which most level-headed 
people will agree. Things would come to a pretty pass, truly, if everyone who 
could command entry into the columns of the public Press were at liberty to make 
what statements he pleased, be he right or wrong, concerning others against 
whom he might possibly have a grudge, in the sure knowledge that the victim of 
his error was gagged into help'ess silence. Spain itself could show no more 
flagrant exampie of malevolent auiocracy. 

Variety, we are told, is charming, and if that be so, and it is a general 
opinion, the Royalty Theatre has at present the most charming entertainment in 
town. For here, preceding the gay and rollicking farce, ‘‘ My Innocent Boy,” 
in which Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. Leonard Merrick have let their fancy 
run wild, with the most devastatingly comical results, is that little gem of tragic 
art, the American-Chinese play, ‘* The Cat and the Cherub,” where imagination 
and restraint combine to obtain an effect which is positively thrilling. Nothing 
could be more impressive or more novel than this little work—this eerie, strange, 

and weird tragedietta which holds the 

attention in a grip that is vice-like. 

Added to the horror and gruesome 

power of the story is the admirable 

acting of some of its interpreters. For 

/ fateful immobility, tempestuous calm, 

I can remember nothing more won- 

derful than the old Chinese Doctor 

of Mr. Holbrook Blinn, who never 

raises his voice in his most agonised 

moments, but gets straight to your 

heart all the same.» Nothing more 

uncanny could be thought of than the 

moaning of the girl within the house 

over the memory of her murdered 

lover, while the father waits in the 

street below, intent upon revenge. It 

is all very ghastly and very horrible, 

but it is undeniably dramatic and 

artistic and interesting. The whole 

of the drama is eloquent tribute to the 

superior power of suggestion over 
photographic detail. 


POLO NOTES. 


THINK that last week’s polo, 
although not much to _ boast 
about, may be said to be the 

im best we have seen this season as yet. 

It is true that the ground was in a 

dreadful state at Hurlingham, where 

a gate-money match was arranged 

between the club and a yeomanry 

team in aid of the Fulham Charities 

on Whit-Monday, but things have im- 

proved slightly, and we have seen 

some fairly good polo since, On Tues- 
day, also, the weather. was all against 
polo, and only one match in the Social 

Club Tournament was brought off. 

This was between Pratt’s and the 

Baths Clubs, the last-named winning 

by 2 goals to 1, after a very close 

game. This was a smart performance 
on the part of the winners,considering 
that the losers were Lord Shrewsbury, 

Mr. C. E. Rose, Major Fenwick, and 

Captain Fitzgerald. The tournament 

made further progress on Wednesday, 

when the Raleigh met the Cavalry 

Club, A team. Considering that the 

first-named were represented by Mr. 

W. Jones, Mr. E. Sheppard, Mr, W. 

S. Buckmaster, and Mr. W. J. Dry- 

borough, it is hardly to be won !ered 

at that they proved too good for their 
opponents, whom they beat by 4 goals 
to o. A very open affair was th: 
match between the Orleans Club and 
the Cavalry Club, B team, and it 
was only after a prolonged strugzle 
that the Orleans team, consisting 
of Mr. F. Freake, Mr. F. Har- 
greaves, Mr. W. McCreery, and Mr. 
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L.. McCreery, succeeded in scoring 3 goals to 
their opponents’ 2. 

At Ranelagh the Subalterns’ Tournament, 
which had been stopped for two days by rain, 
was recommenced -on Thursday, with a match 
between the Blues and the 15th Hussars. The 
ground was very slow, and neither team were 
able to show their best form. The Blues, how- 
ever, had slightly the best of it all through, and 
although the Hussars play2d a good game, their 
ponies were no match for those of their opponents, 
and they were eventually beaten by 9 goals to 2. 
The 1oth Hussars and the 2nd Life Guards 
having scratched, the Blues were left to fight 
the winners of the ist Life Guards v. the 
Inniskillings match. 

The final encounter between the Blues and 
the Inniskiliings was, soft going notwithstanding, 
a highly interesting and, up to half-time. a close 
game. Messrs. Marjoribanks, Rose, Ward, and 
Drage (back) represented the Blues, and Messrs. 
Iliggin, Haig, Ansell, and ‘folland (back) 
appeared for the Inniskillings. | Throughout the 
whole of the first half there was little to choose 
between the sides, and the most remarkable 
feature of the game was the dashing play of Mr. 
Ward for the Blues. At half-time the Blues 
had scored 4 goals to 3 of the Inniskillings ; and Copyright A RUSH UP TAE FIELD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
then the former simply ran away with 
the game. First Mr. Drage made a great 
run, but failed to score. Then, twice 
in succession, Mr. Ward scored. Yet 





another goal went to the credit of the 
Blues, and then the Inniskillings, with 
a long shot, registered a fortunate goal. 
For a while the tide seemed to turn in 
their favour; they secured another 
goal, their fifth, and at 5 to 7 
seemed to be almost within reach of 
their rivals. But the Blues warmed 
to their work again. A goal scored for 
them by Mr. Drage placed the issue 
beyond doubt, having regard to the 
late period of the match which had 
been reached. Another goal made their 
victory conclusive. It was won by 9 
goals to 5—the kind of score which 
admits of no question. Mr. E. D. 
Miller and Lord Kensington acted as 
umpires. 


Racing Notes. 


GOOD many English and Irish 

A sportsmen must have journeyed 
to France to back Count 
Schomberg for the Grand Steeplechase 
de Paris on Sunday week. Mr. 
Bottomley’s horse started a very hot 
favourite, but fell away to nothing, and 
only finished fourth, the winner turning 
up in Marise, who was backed at 4 to 1. 








That this was the Irish horse’s true Copyright COMING IN AFTER THE GAME. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
form it is impossible to believe, and 

from what I am told by good judges who saw him there, I am inclined to from having seen his stable companion Hawfinch sent to Epsom a few days 
think that he was by no means himself, which it is the more easy to believe earlier in such a deplorably unfit state jg run. If British sportsmen hoped to 


get back their losses over the Auteuil 
Grand Hurdle Race, on the Wednesday 
following, they were again disappointed, 
as that soft beast Regret could only 
finish third, after swerving all over the 
course, and the overrated Bird on the 
Wing did not even do so well. In the 
end the French colt Grandlieu, who 
started favourite at 9 to 4, won, 
although he had hard work to get rid 
of Count Schomberg’s brother Up 
Guards, who with a little better luck 
would have won. 

There were of course the usual 
number of race-meetings all over the 
kingdom on Whit-Monday, and we 
saw a fine race for the Great Whitsun- 
tide Handicap at Hurst Park between 
Crestfallen and Brayhead. The latter 
stripped a very different animal to the 
fat beast he looked at Epsom, a ‘te 
City and Suburban day, and although 
Crestfallen, giving him glb., did just 
beat him, I thought it a lucky win, and 
Mr. Jersey’s colt is sure to win a 
race soon. 

On Tuesday the Hampton Court 
Selling Plate, of 490 sovs., for two year 
olds, was won by Carlin, a good- 
looking chestnut filly by Chittabob out 
of Lauretta, who started favourite and 
won by a length, whilst as she was 
subsequently bought in for 600 guineas 
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who just beat Desmond for the 
Woodcote Stakes, had her performance 
enhanced on Wednesday, when Lord 
Dunraven’s handsome colt won the 
Summer Breeders’ Foal Plate at Man- 
chester by three lengths from Musetta 
and four others, so that he has now 
made up for his two successive seconds 
at Lincoln and Epsom. 


The Grand Prix. 


“HEY manage these things better 
a in France, and instead of two 
100 to I chances finishing 
first and third for the Grand Prix de 
Paris, as was the case in our Derby, 
the three first favourites at the fall of 
the flag passed the post first, second, 
and third. These were Baron de 
Rothschild’s Le Roi Soleil, M. J. 
GBremond’s Gardefeu, and M. Edmond 
Blanc’s Cazabat, who, starting at 
5 to 2, 9 to 2, and 5 to I respectively, 
finished in the order in which their 
names are written. This was the first 
occasion on which Baron de Rothschild 
has won this race, and the victory of 
such a good sportsman was very 
popular. Of the two English repre- 
sentatives, Disraeli and Dunlop, the 
former, who had for some mys- 
terious reason done so badly at 
Epsom, was expected by his friends to 
run a better horse here, in spite of 
which he drifted out to 20 to 1, at 
which price Dunlop also had a few 
backers, whilst 33 to 1 was freely 
offered against the American, Arch- 
duke II. The history of the race is soon: 
told. None of the three horses I have 
just mentioned, and who crossed over 
from this country, ever had the slightest 
look in. The flag fell at the first 
attempt, and no sooner were the seven- 
teen runners fairly on their way than a 
fast-run race was insured by the forcing 
tac.ics of Feu Sacre. He failed to 
keep it up, however, for more than a 
third of the distance, and then it was 
Monfaucon’s turn to go pounding along 
in front. The first two into the 
straight were Gotgouran and Le 
Samaritain, with Le Roi Soleil in hot 
pursuit, It did not take Baron de 
Kothschild’s champion long to dispose 
of the leader, and stalling off the suc- 
cessive challenges of Gardefeu and 
Cazabat, he went on, and won some- 
what casily by a length, The French 
three year olds of 1898 have always 
Leen looked upon as a moderate lot. 
Ii they are so, what must ours be ? 


Breeding Notes. 
-TRUERE was not much to notice 
| in the breeding of any of last 
week’s winners, except 
perhips that of the two year old 
Desmond, who took the Summer 
Bieeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester, 
He is by St. Simon out of L’Abbesse 
de Jouarre, who was by Trappist from 
Festive, by Carnival, son of Sweetmeat. 
This pedigree is full of stout strains, 
combining as it does St. Simon’s 
Voltaire, Birdcatcher, and Ion blood 
with that of Touchstone, Voltaire, 
Weatherb:t, and Gladiator in L’ Abbesse 
de Jouarre’s pedigree, whilst Trappist’s 
dam, Bunch, was a very stout-bred 
mare, by Muscovite out of Diomeda, 
by Weatherbit. 

Recent running has, however, 
made a considerable alteration in the 
list of winning sires, Airs and Graces 
and Eventail having now put Ayrshire 
at the top. Janissary, of Birdcatcher 
descent on his sire’s side, comes second, 
thanks to his two sons Amurath and 
the Derby wirner Jeddah ; whilst 
Common, a son of Isonomy, has 
come Cown from first to third. These 
horses are all full of Birdcatcher 
and Touchstone blood. Thanks to 


‘Disraeli, Galopin comes fourth, and 


then, in succession, another Birdcatcher 
horse, Uona Vista, sire of Cyllene, 
good old Ilampton, a representative of 
Touchstone, and Bend Or, alsoa direct 
Cesccudant of Birdcatcher. OurTrost. 
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OF AMERICA. 





F the origin of the American trotter 
is in doubt, then that of the pacer 
is merged in still deeper obscurity. 

Where he sprung from we know not, 
yet we know he is here, and to stay, 
that slowly and surely he is 
reaching the top, and now vies with 
the trotter for the favour of a fickle 
public, and succeeds in attracting his 
share of attention. 

Undoubtedly, the pacer was on 
earth long before the trotter was heard 
of. We believe the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
and the Israelitish and Philistine hosts, 
drove pacers to their chariots of war, 
for copies of an Assyrian bas-relief in 
the British Museum, and of an Egyptian 
bas-relief at Medynet-abou, in Egypt, 
show that the horses pictured are 
pacing. Scientists tell us that the 
ancients pictured their horses pacing, 
and seldom is the trotter depicted. It 
may be that these horses were drawn in 
this manner because the gait is easier 
to depict; and yet the artists of those 
days were too conscientious to defraud 
future generations. 

English historians tell us that 
the knights of old an@ their equerries 
rode amblers when not engaged in the tournament, so the 
pacer was an established feature in England years before 
Columbus sailed to discover a new world. Through the veins 
of the pacer of those days there probably flowed the blood of the 
Moorish horses of Spain, where they even taught the mule to 
amble and to pace. 

Undoubtedly, the pioneers brought the pacer to America, 
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and he aided greatly in establishing colonies in the New World. 
We know that among the horses of the colonies the pacer stood 
in the lead, and the pioneers were devoted to the Narragansett 
pacer of those days. The early Canadian families were pacers 
of a high type, and may have been brought over by the early 
French settlers. 

The philosophy of the pacing gait has always proved a hard 
nut for the American breeder to crack. 
reed a trotting stallion to a trotting 
mare and the produce may prove a 
natural pacer; and the best pacers of 
the country are purely trotting-bred. 
This may be accounted for by the fact 
that some remote ancestor was a pacer, 
and controlled the gait through many 
generations. Many of our horses have 
shown their ability to either trot or 
pace by using different weights in 
shoeing, and many horses alter years 
of track work at the trotting gait have 
been converted to the pace, and prove 
faster and better than when trotting. 
Notably, the case of Jay Eye See, a 
trotting gelding by Dictator, brother to 
the ex-champion Dexter, 2min. 17}sec. 
This horse held the world’s trotting 
record for one day in 1884, when he 
trotted in 2min. tosec, Light years 
later, in 1892, he paced to a record o! 
2min. 64sec. Twenty years ago the 
pacer was derided; to-day a_ race 
between the champions will draw a 
larger crowd than any trotting race that 
can be given. Such is the inconstancy 
of the American public! 

The pacer always possessed more 
natural speed than the trotter, was 
easier to develop, and generally held 
the faster record. In 1855 Pocahontas, 
a chestnut mare by Cadmus, paced 
a mile to waggon in 2min. 17}sec. She 
was most popular for a time, proved a 
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gaine race-mare, and possessed unusual speed. It is said that 
at that early date she could show a two-minute gait, and 
frequently stepped halves and quarters at lightning speed. 
Along in the late seventies the races between Buffalo Girl, 
Lucy, Mattie Hunter, Richball, and others attracted crowds, 
and yet the people refused to take to the pacer, and he was 
counted a scrub by the average horseman, tolerated only on 
account of his earning capacity. 

The first horse to beat 2min. rosec. was the pacer Johnston, 
2min. 6}sec., and he to-day is counted among the great horses of 
the century. He fought out race after race on all manner of 
tracks and against all comers, and generally succeeded in winning 
his share of the stakes. 

But to come to the pacers of the present day. Joun R. 
Gentry is a famous champion, and in an effort to beat the 
long-coveted two-minute mark in 1896 he stepped in 2min. $sec., 
lowering the record and landing only one half-second from the 
goal. Gentry is a beautiful, blood-like bay stallion, and is 
ofttimes termed ‘*‘ The Beau Brummel of the Turf,” on account 
of his superior beauty. Though rather undersized, he is powerful 
and strong. He is purely trotting-bred, being by a grandson of 
George Wilkes, the one-time champion trotting stallion, and son 
of Hambletonian 10. He was foaled in 1889, sold for 10,o00dol. 
in 1894, was resold for 7,60o0dol. at auction early in 1896 to 
William B. Simpson, to whose son, Mr. Frederick B. Simpson, 
we are indebted for the likeness shown. Later in 1896, after 
making his wonderful record, he was again auctioned, and brought 
19,900dol., the highest price ever paid for a pacer. . Gentry also 
holds the world’s race record of 2min. r14sec., his mark of 
2inin. 4sec. having been made in a trial against the watch. 

RospertT J., 2min. 1}sec., isin many respects the leading 
pacer of the country. For five years he has led the van, winning 
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where two or three of these horses are gathered together brings 
out the people in crowds. These and many other fast pacers 
have made Turf history in the past, yet some of the younger 
generation may eclipse their brilliant showing before another 
racing season is ended. John R. Gentry, Robert J., Star 
Pointer, and the majority of the others named are in 
training, and the present record may be lowered by one of 


them. 
there are no less than thirteen pacers that have beaten 


amin. 5sec.; and 146 that have paced in 2min. t1osec. or better. 
Compare this with the list of trotters, and the pacer has an over- 
5 whelming majority in his favour, three 
trotters having beaten 2min. 5sec., and 
fifty-one having beaten 2min. rosec. 
Undoubtedly the pacer will go march- 
ing on to victory, gradually gaining more 
and more in favour in the eyes of the 
race-horse lover, his honest, earnest efforts 
winning for him the plaudits of those who 
refused to acknowledge him not many years 
ago. 


Since the above article was written, 
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victory after victory, and when defeated he emphasised his 
superiority by administering a still more galling defeat to his 
competitor next time they met. He is a small bay gelding, 
lithe and supple, a little over on his knees, but: withal strong, 
powerful, and game. He, too, is trotting-bred, being by a 
grandson of Hambletonian, his dam a daughter of another son 
of that horse. Harold, his grandsire, was also the sire of Maud 
S., 2min. 8#sec., the erstwhile champion of the trotting turf. 
Robert J. made his record of 2min. 14sec. in 1894 in a trial 
against time; his race record is 2min. 24sec. He has paced 
eighty-five heats better than 2min. 1osec., a showing that is most 
wonderful when it is considered that his nearest competitor has 
but fifty-two such heats to his credit. Robert J. was sold at 
private sale in 1896 to Lewis G. Tewksbury, of New York, who 
also owns the champion, John R. Gentry. 

After Robert J. come a host of pacers, all of championship 
calibre, and hard to place in the order of merit. StTar Pointer, 
2min. 23sec., the fastest of the pacing-bred tribe, a noble scion 
of the Tennessee Hal family, and a horse of elegant form and 
finish, is now looked upon as the coming champion, and in a 
series of races it is thought he would prove the victor in the 
majority. His brilliant racing career of the past two years gives 
promise of a still more brilliant future. He was sold at auction 
in March, 1897, for 15,600dol. His sire was Brown Hal, 
2min. 12}sec., a son of Tom Hal, and a pacer-bred to the 
backbone. 

Jor PaTcHEN, 2min. r4sec., ‘* The Iron Horse,” anda grand- 
son of George Wilkes, has proved a most remarkable horse. 
He is a large black stallion of noble form and commanding 
mien. Early during May, 1897, Joe Patchen sold at auction for 
15,000dol.; and these prices paid during hard times when 
horses are cheap give one an idea of the value of a fast pacing 
stallion. 

Frank Agan, 2min. 3#sec.; Mascot, 2min. 4sec.; Flying 
Jib, 2min. 4sec.; Hal Pointer, 2min. 4}sec.; Direct, 2min. 
54sec., and many others have all been favourites, and a race 


the pacer has set the world’s record at a 
lower notch. At Boston, Massachusetts, 
over the new track of the New England 
Breeders’ Association, on August 28th, 
1897, Star Pointer was sent to beat the 
record of 2min. 4sec., held by John KR. 
Gentry. He paced to the first quarter post 
in 30sec., to the half-mile in 59#sec., to 
the three-quarters in Imin. 2gsec., and 
finished the last quarter in 30}sec., the 
full mile being paced in rtmin. 59}sec. The announcement 
of this startling performance was greeted with tremendous 
applause by the assembled thousands. McCleary, the driver 
of tne horse, was lifted to the shoulders of his comrades, 
paraded before the grand stand, and carried to the scales, Mr. 
James Murphy, the owner, was called to the judge’s stand and 
forced to respond to the plaudits of the multitude. For a few 
moments pandemonium reigned, and the people cheered and 
applauded to their hearts’ content. 

Star Pointer is a bay stallion, eight years old, sired by 
Brown Hal, 2min. 12$sec. ; dam, Sweepstakes, by Snow Heels. 
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He was bred by Captain Henry P. Pointer, of Spring Hill, 
lennessee. He was sold as a yearling to J. W. Titley, Chicora, 
Penn., then to Boston parties in the spring of 1896, and to his 
present owner, James A. Murphy, of Chicago, early in 1897. 
When five years old he paced to a record of 2min. I13sec., 
lowered it to 2min. 44sec. in his six year old form, to 2min. 24sec. 
the year following, and now has beaten the long-coveted 2min. 
record. It is fitting that the first horse to accomplish this feat 
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- ONKS’ Barns” like 
those illustrated in 
a previous article, 
or the splendid Cruciform barn 
near Great Camden shown in 
the present number, were built 
to hold the stores of corn 
grown by lay bre:hren on the 
abbey lands. Consequenily, 
like everything directly con- 
nected with the abbey and its 
land, these buildings were 
looked on as part of the inalien- 
able property of the church, of 
the patron saint of the abbey, 
and of God himself. That they 
could possibly be seized anJ 
confiscated was an idea almost 
inconceivable to the early priors 
and abbots; and they expended 
on the fabrics of these gigantic 
granaries the same pains, time, 
and money that they did on 
other integral parts cf the 
abbey itself. In the language 
of the present day, these struc- fudeands Kearns 
tures were not ‘commercial 
work” at all, but built “tothe = A. IW. Zaunt. 
glory of God and the Holy 
Saints.” But beside their property in land, the abbeys own a vast 
amount of property in tithes. Tithes then meant literally one-tenth 
part of the produce of the land. This was set apart on each farm 
for the use of the tithe owner, who might be the abbot or chapter 
of some distant religious house. When this tithe was collected it 
had to be stored; ard for this purpose the monks built a number 
of secondary store-houses, usually on a less grand scale and in a 
less finished style of architecture than the great stores on their 
own landed property. ‘These were called Tithe Barns.. Though 
not so fine as the Abbey Barns, they were often very well-built 
and extensive buildings. We give here one beautiful example, 
the Tirne Barn at LitTLetTon, NEAR EvesHaM. This was built 
by Abbot Ombresby, who was elected abbot of Evesham Abbey 
in 1367. It is 150ft. long and stands near the church. It is still 
in good repair, after more than 500 years of use. These tithe 
2arns often remained until recently in the most unexpected 
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TITHE BARN AT LITTLETON, NEAR’ EVESHAM. 


CRUCIFORM TITHE BARN, NEAR GREAT CAMDEN. 
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should be a descendant of the Tennessee Hals, the greatest 
pacers of America. Star Pointer traces several times to old 
Tom Hal, the founder of the tribe, and also to old Diomed, the 
first Derby winner, so that England aided in the production of 
this phenomenon. His performance was, without doubt, a most 
wonderful one, and eclipses anything before accomplished on the 
American turf. 
E. J. TRANTER. 


BARNS. 
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localities. It seemsa little parodoxical to think of tithes of wheat, 
«barley, oats, and peas being taken and stored on the site of the 
town of Liverpool; but this was done, and the tithe barn was 
still standing before the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
terminus was built. The barn gave its name to Tithe Barn 
Street, one of the old parts of Liverpool, and the barn stood 
where the station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire line is now 
built. The monks of Shrewsbury Abbey owned the tithes of 
Liverpool, and duly collected the produce in their barn. Later 
the tithe was sold to the Molyneuxs. It would be interesting to 
know what proportion the value of the tithe of corn formerly 
gathered in Liverpool parish bore to the income derivel by the 
Molyneuxs, the Earls of Sefton of to-day, from their Liverpooi 
property. There was very little land in England which was 
tithe free; but in the general scramble for church property at 
the confiscation of the monasteries the ownership largely changed 
hands. All sorts of hardships 
and anomalies followed. In 
many parishes whence the 
abbeys had drawn tithes they 
had always provided one of 
their brethren to hold the ser- 
vices, and made some return 
in the way of charity and visit- 
ing the sick. Many of the new 
owners did not trouble about 
this, others kept the tithe intact 
and gave it to the rector whom 
they appointed. These good 
rectories often have very fine 
tithe barns of moderate size 
attached to them. There is 
an excellent example of a fine 
timber-bui't tithe barn at 
Childrey Rectory, in Berks, 
until recently the property of 
Corpus College at Oxtord. 
The old rectors lie buried in 
the chancel, at the rate of four 
to a century, from Matthew 
Paris and Bryan Roos, whose 
brazen effigies and black letter 
epitaphs date from the days 
of Edward I. to the late Vic- 
torian era; and the barn in 
which these well-born clerks 
stored their tithes is still in 
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use, for the exchange of tithe for land made at the passing of the 
Enclosure Act has made the rector a landed proprietor, and 
good barns are more than ever necessary. But as a rule tithe 
was exchanged not for land, but for payment in cash. This 
was a great gain to the peace of mind of the rectors and for the 
vicars, who owned the small tithes. The collection of the latter 
in kind was hardly worth the trouble and worry. We find 
country parsons noting in the diaries the number of geese, lambs, 
cheeses, etc., owned by their parishioners, and their being obliged 
to send up to farm-houses for their tithe of milk, which was often 
upset on purpose if the parson were unpopular. He was then 
forced to “‘ send for a writ,” and in consequence was well hated 
and insulted when refractory parishioners tried to avoid payment. 
The result of the commutation of tithe for money was that the 
tithe barns were pulled down, for they were far too large asa 
rule for any one farm. An immense barn of this kind was pulled 
down some years ago in the parish of Abingdon. Part of the 
great barn at Cholsey, which belonged to the Abbey of Reading, 
was also destroyed. The roof was supported by seventeen pillars, 
and the base of each of these pillars was 12/t. in circumference. 
The side walls were very low and thick, but the rcof was high 


Abdeon Haars 


Tl, W. Taunt. 


pitched, steep, and very lofty. The dimensions of this tithe barn 
should be compared with those of the St. Leonard’s Barn at 
3eaulieu, and of Westminster Hall. The latter is so well known 
that a reference to its measurements gives a better notion of the 
size of these buildings than figures only. Westminster Hall, 
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length 230ft., breadth 68f{t.; St. Leonard’s Barn, Beaulieu, 
length 224ft., breadth 67{t.; Cholsey Tithe Barn, length 303ft., 
breadth 54{t. 

Another fine building of this class is a Crucirorm TITHE 
BaRN NEAR GREAT CamDEN, of which we give an illustration. 
From this very beautiful photograph both the style of archi- 
tecture and design of the buildings can be gathered. It is on the 
side of a slope, now covered with thick fir-woods, and built in 
the form of a cross. A waggon and three horses can turn round 
easily inside the barn. The comparison with Westminster Hall 
is not so inappropriate as might at first appear, on other 
grounds than those of mere size. There still remain ir 
Shropshire the fragments of an enormous barn in which a 
Parliament was held. This is at the house or castle of Acton 
Burnell, about seven miles south of Shrewsbury, and close to the 
battle-field where Caractacus made his last stand against the 
Romans. It belonged to Robert Burnell, who was tutor to 
Edward I. and was afterwards made by him Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He built also the beautiful Bishop’s Palace at Wells, 
of which a series of views appeared recently in Country LiFe; 
but he kept Acton Burnell for his country house. Much of it 
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remains, including the great hall, and the gable of the barn. 
This was older than the hall. Its length was 157ft. and its 
breadth 4oft., and in this barn a meeting of the ‘ House of 
Commons” was held, when Edward I. summoned a Parliament 
at Acton Burnell in 1283. C. J. Cornisn. 


SANDRINGHAM DOGS. 


VISIT to the Sandringham kennels is a delight indeed to 

a lover of dogs; here one sees them in all the perfection 

of happy home life. The kennels themselves are large, 
handsome, and comfortable; they run parallel with the York 
stables, from which they are divided at the back by a long 
paddock, in which some of the dogs take exercise, brightened by 
flower-beds at each corner. Others are let out in front into a 
“run,” which is paved with red, white, and blue tiles; in each 
corner of this a Britannia metal pan is fixed, into which fresh 
water is always flowing. The floor has a slight slope towards 


the drain which carries off the constant overflow from these 
drinking vessels and keeps the whole of this “ run” beautifully 
clean and sweet. : 

There are fourteen kennels in the range, each 14ft. by r1ft., 
built of yellow brick and roofed with slate. All are fitted with hot- 
water pipes and perfectly ventilated. The floors are of brick, 
the doors and other exits of iron. The dogs’ sleeping-benches 
are peculiarly ingenious; they are composed of iron strips 
arranged like the webbing of a bed and affixed to the wall by 
hinges, so that by day they can be fastened up out of the way; 
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the bedding used is dry 
bracken, which is springy and 
never harbours fleas. Locking 
at all these, and many other 
arrangements for the well-being 
of the lucky inmates of the 
Sandringham kennels, one is 
not surprised at the healthy, 
good-tempered, and contented- 
looking dogs of many differ- 
ent breeds who inhabit them. 
They are all taken every day 
for a run in the beautiful tree- 
studded park. 

One of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales's dogs best known to 
frequenters of shows is Luska 
(1896), a Siberian sledge-dog. 
He came straight from his 
T northern birthplace to Sand- 
tingham when he was eighteen 
months old. Up to that time 
he had lived entirely on fish, 
but soon grew accustomed to 
the ordinary food of the ken- 
nels, which quickly, combined 
with careful grooming, trans- 
formed the travel-stained 
stranger into the handsome 
dog whose portrait was one of 
the potent attractions of Miss 
Maud Earl’s exhibition held 








in Messrs. Graves’s galleries 
about a year ago. Luska was 7. Fall, LUSKA. Laker Street. 
{ shown at Northampton during 
the last week of April, where he took four first prizes. At the one of his many handsome Clumber Spaniels. He was bre by 
same show His Royal Highness exhibited Sandringham Rambler, the Prince from his Trusty out of Sandringham Buisy, an1 was 


awarded two first prizes, a championship, and 
a special for the best dog or bitch in the 
novice classes. The Basset Sandringham Babil 
(1896), bred by His Royal Highness from 
Zero out of Beauty, a winner of four firsts 
and other prizes, was also exhibited, but 
on this occasion was second to his litter 
brother, Sneyd Prince. Tl irst favourite of all 
dogs with the Prince is VeNus, the Dandie 
Dinmont who was the special pet of the late 
Duke of Clarence. After her master’s death 
she attached herself to the Prince of Wales. 
Great indeed is the affection of His Royal 
Highness for Venus. She is his constant com- 
panion whenever possible, and the loving care 
with which he surrounds her is as pathetic as it 
is beautiful. Her portrait was painted by 
Miss Francis Fairman at Sandringham in 
December, 1896, and exhibited with those 
of many other Royal dogs at Clifford’s Gal- 
lery, in the Haymarket, in February of last 
ear. 

H.R.H. the Princess of Wales is more 
closely associated in the minds of people in 
general with Borzois and Japanese Spaniels 
‘ than with any other breeds. This is due to the 
Lhoto, T, Fall, SANDRINGHAM NICETY. Baler Street, fact that Her Royal Highness has been so 
frequently photographed and 
painted with them. The Bor- 
zois ALIx is well known on 
the show benches; he _ has 
won a large number of firsts 
and special prizes. He _ is 
a handsome specimen of this 
graceful breed and was brought 
from Russia by his Royal 
mistress, to whom he is de- 
votedly attached. 

A fine portrait of the 
Princess with the lovely 
little Jap, Facey, painted by 
Mr. Luke Fildes, was one of 
the attractions of the Royal 
Academy a few years ago. 
Punch (another Jap), Facey, 
and Little Billee (a Tibet 
Spaniel) were all painted in a 
group by Miss Francis Fair- 
man at Sandringham.in Decem- 
ber, 1896, and exhibited in 
London at her exhibition with 


7. Fail, Venus, the Princess Victoria’s 
a ROUGH-COATED BASSETS. Baker Street, red Poodle Sam, and others. 
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Poor Facey died in his sleep a few weeks after the completion of 
the painting, to the great grief of the tender-hearted Princess. 

At the recent Northampton show Her Royal Highness exhi- 
bited a pair of Basset-hounds bred by herself from Zero out of 
Saracinesca. The dog, Sandringham Zoe, was first in the novice 
and limit classes for dogs, besides winning a championship and a 
special for the best in these classes; while the bitch, Sandringham 
Flora, took two firsts in the corresponding classes for bitches, 
and her first championship; both are just a year old, having 
been born on June Ist, 1897. The first smooth Basset-hounds 
owned by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales were a couple of puppies 
given to him by Mr. G. R. Krehl (the editor of the Stock-heeper), 
who had imported a pure strain direct from the kennels of Count 
le Couteulx de Canteleu, while the first specimens of the rough 
breed kennelled at Sandringham were Babil ani Bijou, presented 
to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales in 1887 by the Comtesse de 
Paris, who brought them over from France. They were entered 
in the Sandringham kennel stud-book as ‘“ Griffons,” but from 
1890 their progeny have all been registered as RouGH-COATED 
Bassets. Babil is grey and white, Bijou fawn and white; they 
with their youngsters make a charming group. Babil is a grand 
little hound with splendid head and ears, and of all his puppies 
Bendigo most closely resembles him; Bustler, Bourbon, Barnabé, 
and Ben are all thoroughly good little hounds, while the bitch 
Bran is even better than her mother, Bijou. SmootH Bassets 
are among the special features of the Sandringham kennels. 
Zero (the sire of many of the young hounds) is remarkable for 
his incomparable head, which is nine inches across, ten in length, 
and twenty round; his ears are exceptionally long, soft, and 
drooping; he has strangely pathetic eyes. He was bred by 
Mrs. C. C. Ellis, his sire and dam being the famous Champion 
lorester and Champion Xena. At one time he always used to 
accompany his Royal mistress when she went out on horseback. 
He is well known on the show benches, and is the winner of 
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many first prizes. He and his litter brother, Sandringham 
Iino (who is the property of the Prince), are tricolours—black, 
white, and tan; they were born in 1891. 


Both the Prince and Princess are remarkably catholic in 


Baker Street, 


their taste for dogs, and many and various are the breeds to be 


found in the Sandringham kennels. The 


Princess’s Collies have been exhibited at many 
important shows. SANDRINGHAM NICcETy is a 
pretty bitch, the mother of some charming 
puppies. If I remember aright, she was 
shown at Holland Park in 1896. Swift is a 


delightful Fox-terrier, with an evenly marked 
head; he is a thoroughly game-looking dog. 
At the Holland Park show Her Royal High- 
ness purchased a Schipperke, but I have never 
heard it mentioned by any visitor who has 
had the privilege of going round the kennels, 
and have never seen it myself since that day. 
I have often wondered why the Princess has 
never added a Bulldog to her pets, as I: have 
remarked at various shows which Her Royal 
Highness has honoured with a visit that she 
invariably stops and examines and caresses these 
most lovable and delightful dogs. Perhaps a 
Bulldog will some day be fortunate enough 
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VENUS. 
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to be included 
Sandringham. Happy dogs indeed are they all. 
Their Royal Highnesses are no fair weather 
Baker Street. friends who only care for their animals when 


among the royal pets at 


they are in perfect health 
and condition and in all the 
bloom of youth. The pug 
Bully, which was given to 
his Royal mistress by the 
Prince just before his visit to 
India, was with his mistress 
whenever possible to the end, 
and even at the great age 
of nineteen was able to enjoy 
life, in itself a proof of the 
care taken of him, and of the 
happy life he had led. If 
any dog is ill the Princess 
herself visits the invalid, and 
tenderly cares for him; but, 
thanks to Brunsden’s atten- 
tion and good management, 


illness is practically unknown 


in the Sandringham kennels. 
When death can no longer be 
kept at bay, their bodies rest 
in peace near the happy home 
in which they have lived so 
long under tfie fostering care 
of our dog-loving Prince and 
Princess. BEAGLE. 
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HEUCHERA SANGUINEA, 
| N the hardy flower groups at the Temple show of the Royal Horficulturat 
Society the brilliant spikes of this Heuchera were conspicuous. H. san- 
guinea is the most beautiful of the family, and should be grown in masses 
to get the true effect of its flower colouring. The plant is bushy in habit, and the 
light green leaves form a dense mat, from which rise freely the graceful spikes of 
rich red, almost crimson, flowers. When raised from seed the plants vary 
considerably in their flower colouring, some being richer than others, Our 
experience of this plant is that the flower spikes are finer 
and the growth most robust when the soil is deep, rather 
moist, and the position not too sunny. 


Harpy AZALEAS IN THE WOODLAND. 

At the time of writing the hardy Azaleas are in full 
flower, and where the garden is enriched with masses of 
them it does not lack colour, Of all flowering shrubs these 
are the most varied and beautiful, every shoot almost being 
hidden with blossom, which not only perfumes the air but 
colours the scenery. In the woodland at Kew there is a 
little garden of hardy Azaleas, and at this ‘time it is a blaze 
of colouring. No shrubs are more welcome for distant 
effect. The tongues of flowers, so to say, seem like fire in 
the distance, a result we get from few things, whether of 
shrub or tree life. The hardy Azaleas appreciate partial 
shade and a background of woodland as a screen to the 
harvest of bloom, which sometimes gets injured by late 
frosts, whilst a leafy setting throws into brilliant relief the 
flower clusters, which run from white through crimson, 
scarlet, orange, buff, and a hundred beautiful tints. It 
is in its remarkable variety of colours that the Azalea 
appeals most strongly to landscape gardeners. The hardy 
or Ghent Azalea has also other charming attributes, Its 
tier-like growth is distinctive, and the leaves change in 
autumn to tints as brilliant and beautiful as the feast of 
colour in late May. Of recent years much improvement 
has taken place in the hardy Aza'ea. A splendid race of 
hybrids has been raised in which the flowers are larger and 
the petals thrown back to display the colouring ; but we 
have written sufficient we hope to increase the interest 
of CouNTRY LIFE readers in this beautiful family. 

HIYACINTHUS AMETHYSTINUS FOR NATURALISING. 

Later in flower than the BluelLell or Spanish Scilla 
is this charming plant, which is very beautiful when 
planted thinly in the woodland to create that film of soft colour so irresistibly 
natural and delicate, even more so than the sea of blue made by the Bluebell in 
May. H. amethystinus has stems of flowers nearly a foot in height, and is as 
graceful in growth as it is pretty in colour. There is a variety named albus, of 
which the flowers are white, and when mingled together the woodland gains in 
beauty. There need be no scarcity of plants, as seed is produced freely, and this 
should be sown as soon as ripe. Allow the seedlings to remain about two years 
in the seed beds, and then transplant to the places the flowers are to adorn. 
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THE SNOWDROP WIND-FLOWER. 

A beautiful flower in gardens about this time is the Snowdrop Wind-flower, 
or Anemone sylvestris, which will happily grow in almost any soil, though from 
its aspect one would scarcely expect such to be the case. A colony of it in the 
rock garden or partial shade of some woodland walk is full of charm, the whole 
aspect of the plant being one of distinct beauty, the unexpanded buds drooping 
quaintly, hence the English name of ** Snowdrop ” Wind-flower. As it comes 
from Siberia and the centre of Europe there is no question as to its hardiness, 
whilst the plant may be increased readily by division. 

Hysrip CoLUMBINES. 

There are few daintier flowers than the hybrid Columbines, which seem to 
possess all the fascination of the species, their colouring and grace. For indoor 
decorations they possess advantages, being so readily arranged in table vases and 
epergnes, with or without other flowers as a foil. We like the Columbines used 
by themselves, and in any scheme of colour select one decided tone or variations 
of it, with the Aquilegia foliage as a relief, or the feathery sprays of Asparagus 
plumosus. The spurred forms are the prettiest, and it is these the purchaser should 
ask for. Get seed selected froma thoroughly good strain, and sow in May or 
June ina well-prepared space in the open. The seedlings will soon appear, 
when they may be pricked out, and in the autumn transfer the tufts to the places 
they are to beautify. Aquilegias require a rather light and thoroughly drained 
soil. 

THE YULAN (MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA). 

The Magnolia flowers have faded, though here and there the purple stained 
petals of the variety Sou'angeana are seen amongst the now ample leafage. 
Amongst early-flowering shrubs few are more charming than the Yulan and its 
forms, which are more grown in gardens now than formerly. Many fine 
examples, however, of the Yulan adorn English gardens. One of the tallest is 
in the historic grounds of Syon House at Isleworth, the tree nearly 2oft. in 
height and of good shape too, every branch in the late spring wreathed.in flowers, 
as if a heavy snowstorm had wrapped the tree in its embrace. The name of 
Lily-tree sometimes given to the Yulan is very apt, each flower being like a 
Water-lily, which with age opens out fully the white petals. Soulangeana and 
nigra are rather later in flowering, and are stained with purple colour, deeper in 
the last-mentioned kind than in Soulangeana Whilst writing of the Yulan we 
may also mention M. stellata, or Halleana as it is also called, a dwarf shrub 
which bears even before M. Yulan its starry white flowers. A comparatively 
new variety from Japan has rose-coloured flowers, and is a dainty com- 
panion to the type. An excellent way to plant these two very dwarf shrubs 
is in small beds on the lawn, carpeting the surface of the soil with Winter 
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Aconite, mossy Saxifraga, Doz’s-tooth Violet, Grape Hyacinth (Muscari), 
Triteleia uniflora, or some other very dwarf bulb which flowers just before or 
after the Magnolia. 

IN THE SUMMER GARDEN. 

Before these notes appear we hope the ‘ bedding-out ” will have been 
finished, and by this term we do not imply that bizarre and quixotic mixture of 
Pelargoniums, Lobelias, and tender carpeting things dear to the gardeners of a 
former age. We notice in sone quarters an attempt to bolster up the 
absurdities of carpet bedding—scrolls of wriggling design, peacocks and other 
birds carved out of plant growth, and various objects, as tasteful. Surely there 
are sufficient hardy flowers of beauty to gladden our gardens, flowers that an 
artist can paint and one can look at with increased delight as the summer speeds 
away. Keep Roses free from insect pests, and frequent syringings with cold 
water will usually disperse the foe. Stir up the surface soil of beds occasionally, 
and this applies also to vegetable crops. Never water unless the weather is so 
dry that the plants are suffering. When once systematic watering is commenced 
it must be persevered with—no light task—as any neglect in this direction 
may lead to serious results. Mulching with manure a little will be of assistance. 
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THE YULAN IN FLOWER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OWNER OF ROPER’S NUTCRACK. 
(To THe Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I notice in your ‘* Answers to Correspondents” that you have had some 
enquiry about my fox-terrier Roper’s Nutcrack, and that in your issue of May 
14th you say he belongs to the ‘* Hon, Mrs. Baillie Philipson, of South 
Shields.” I thought I might write a line to let you know that he belongs to 
me. He is now getting on in years, but is as fresh and young-looking as ever, 
and winning numerous prizes yet. You are right in saying he is under the care 
of Welburn, of Beverley.—-ROLAND PHILIPSON. 
HARD-MOUTHED SHEEPDOG. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be very grateful if any of your correspondents who have a know- 
ledge of working and breaking sheepdogs would tell me whether they have 
chanced to find any use in putting a chain into the mouth of a hard-mouthed 
dog. I have a sheepdog good in every quality with the exception that it will 
bite the sheep rather severely now and again. Of course I have tried a muzzle, 
but the result of that is that the dog declines to work at all. Lately I have seen 
a farmer’s dog with a small chain like a curb chain fastened round his back teeth, 
and the result, its owner assures me, is that it prevents the dog from biting too 
hard, while still letting it make its nip felt on a recalcitrant old ram or surly 
steer. I suppose the same dog ought not, theoretically, to be used for sheep 
and cattle, but everyone cannot have a dog for every purpose. What I want to 
know is first whether the chain is really efficacious, and secondly whether it can 
be adjusted without cruelty to the dog. It is the doubt on this point of 
humanity that induces me to write and ask the opinions of others more 
experienced than myself, before making trial of the chain on my own dog. 
Thanking you in anticipation, —PA:sToR-INEPTUS. 





THE SWAN’S ANGER. 
[To THe Epiror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I think it may interest you to hear of the singular behaviour of an old 
male swan that I have had an opportunity of observing while his mate was 
sitting. There are on the same pond a fair number of duck. — For a while the 
old swan could not endure any of these interlopers near his nest, but after a 
time he seemed to grow accustomed to them and no longer hunted them ashore 
whenever they had the hardihood to sail out on his pond. Lower down there 
was another pond, and into this the old swan one day wandered. Here. as it 
chanced, were two white ducks, along with the other ordinary duck-coloured 
kind. Of the brownish fellows, the old swan took not the least notice, but the 
white ones evidently moved him to inextinguishable anger. The greater part of 
that day he spent in driving one or other of the white ducks off the water. 
Whether it was that he deemed these things of his own complexion likely 
disturbers of his domestic peace, I cannot say—it is a speculation thai may 
amuse the curious—but the fact seemed to me singular enough to be of sonie 
possible interest to your readers. —-CYGNUS, : 
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PLANS OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 

[Mr. Epiror pu ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
MONSIEUR, —Vous serais bien aimable de m’indiquer quelques ouvrages ou 
albums de dessins et plans de maisons de campagne, et de constructions aussi en 
ce genre, tels que écuries, étables, remises, etc., en me disant au. méme temps 
la librairie ott je pourrai trouver ces ceuvres. En vous remerciant d’avance, 
agréer, monsieur, mes salutations. —LE MARQUIS DEL REAL TRASPORTE, Zurich. 


RELATIVE INTELLIGENCE OF HORSE AND DOG. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”} 
Si1r,—I saw, a while since, some little discussion in your columns on a well- 
worn theme, the relative intelligence of the horse and the dog. The point that 
so many arguers both on this side and on that seem. to miss is that the intelligence 
of the horse is not given a relatively fair chance. Your dog is loose, unchained, 
with you most of the day, trained to obey your call, your whistle, and your 
gesture, What is the condition of your horse? He is shut up ina stable, you 
seldom have any converse with him, often he is tied up all day by the head, and 
this hermetically ‘* kennelled ” existence has been his since birth. . You don’t 
expect a kennelled dog to show remarkable sagacity ; it is the dog that is either 
always with you, or else scientifically broken, that you look to for display of 
canine intellect. But your horse, even when you let him out of his stable, you 
treat with nothing like the freedom of your dog. He is then bridled, perhaps 
blinkered ; he is artificially moved in certain paces, even in certain manners of 
making those paces. The result of all this is that the comparison is absurdly 
unjust between equine and canine intelligence. Their respective modes of edu- 
cation are as different as can be. But, Sir, it is not every horse whose intellect 
is thus belittled by the restraints of civilization, In California and many other 
parts of America, where it happens that I have seen much of horses, the young 
horse runs free with his mother from babyhood—free, in a country where the 
ground is honeycombed with ground-squirrel holes, and where very likely 
rattlesnakes and numberless dangers abound. Here I have seen the horse who 
has thus exercised his intellect in learning to shift for himself develope a decided 
sense of humour. I have seen a mischievous young horse take the end of the 
halter by which a staid old mare, who could be trusted to stand for a week, was, 
by courtesy, supposed to be tied up, and so lead the old lady at a hand gallop 
round the field, she doubting the while whether she ought to obey the intimation 
thus given of the pull on the latter, or ought rather to follow the original impu'se 
to stand still. I have seen many other things that also will not be believed. 
3ut I have said enough ; this letter is already too long, but it was suggested to 
me by the sense that our old good friend the horse has been unfairly treated in 
the comparisons that are instituted between him and our perhaps even better 
friend the dog. —PHILEQuUs, 
SENSE OF SMELL IN FISHES. 
[To rue Eprror or * Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have read with keen interest the letters of ‘* Vermicelli,” of Mr. 
A. Braithwaite, and of ‘ Piscator,” published in your columns under the above 
heading, but I am bound to confess that my ignorance of the matter is left pretty 
much where it was at the beginning, so great is the diversity of opinion expressed. 
But I would ask this, seeins that the horrid operation of putting on the live 
worm—even on Stewart tackle, and with the plain single hook it is infinitely 
worse—is so dis‘asteful, so dirty, so distressing, even if worms, as we confidently 
hope, do not feel pain ; seeing that this is undeniable, then, if the right smell is 
all that is wanting to make the sham worm appear real to the trout, why should 
we not give it this smell by artificial means? I mean, why should we not be 
able to distil a kind of essence of worm (it sounds laughable, but it does not seem at 
all impossible), and with that so anoint the counter.eit presentment that it shall be 
as pleasant to the trout’s nostrils as the real Simon Pure? A little of this 
delectable essence in a bottle would be no trouble to carry—it might even be 
made stronger, if wished, than the original flavour, and the trouble of dipping 
the artificial worm in it now and then would be nothing to the nasty business of 
constantly renewing the live article. —X. 

[We have ourselves made some trial of the artificial worms in question, but 
only on the ‘* coarse fish,” that is to say in, still waters. Under these circum- 
stances, the opinion we have been obliged to form about them has not been too 
favourable, the fish seeming to be so far attracted as to come up and inspect the 
bait, but then, finding it not alluring—whether to the sense of sight or smell 
to go off without tasting it. We think it more than likely, however, that the 
case might be very different in offering these worms to trout, either in heavy or 
in clear water, where the stream would impart the proper motion to them, and 
where there would not be the same leisure for the fish to make a perfect 
inspection. —ED. ] 


CONCERNING THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
[To THE Eprror oF **CouNntTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The interesting note on the Royal Horticultural Society in your paper of 
the 21st makes me think that some of your horticultural readers might like to 
hear of an episode in the history of the society, not generally known indeed, but 
known to those who were behind the scenes, many of whom have now passed 
away. There were some strong men on the old councils who took the deepest 
interest in the society’s welfare, among them I may instance Mr. John Clutton 
and Sir John Kelk, good men of business with enormous concerns of their own, 
who gave much time in the hope of improving the society’s position, and 
General Scott, who being secretary both of H.M. Commissioners of 1851 and 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and devoted to the interest of beth, had great 
influence. A valuable chance at last came, H.M. Commissioners had organised 
a series of exhibitions at South Kensington, principally in the arcades. It was 
found that the weary, long rounds through these greatly interfered with the 
success of the exhibitions, and at last General Scott was enable to make a 
proposition to the R.H.S. Council, that if it would allow the use of the gardens 
while the exhibitions lasted, so that visitors could go through them to any part at 
pleasure, that H.M. Commissioners in consideration for this would set the 
society free of all rent, would take over the heavy debenture debt, and would 
give gate money, at that time estimated to amount to £1,000 a year. This was 
a'splendid chance for the society, and the council were eager to grasp it, but, 
alas, many of the South Kensington residents, who had looked on the garders 
mainly as an exercising ground for their children, took alarm at the invasion «f 
their privacy, and made alliance with a section of the R.H.S. Fellows mainly 
connected in some way with the trade, and by a small majority refused to allow 
the proposition to be accepted. The chairman of the meeting, Mr.. Wilson 
Saunders (weil known in the horticultural world), said, in the name of the 
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council, that the proposal was of such importance to the society, that if the 
council was not empowered to accept it they would resign in a body, ‘and that 
the meeting would be adjourned for a fortnight to give time for full consideration. 
At the second meeting the refusal was repeated, and the council resigned (the 
Opposition was on the spot and the amateur Fellows scattered about the country). 
A mixed council of the malcontents was formed. I will not follow the results, 
as I wish to avoid controversy, but the end was that the society was turned out 
on non-payment of rent, the debenture holders lost money, and the res'dents have 
had their garden built over.--GEORGE F. WILSON. 

P.S,—It is remarkable how much the love of gardening 1s spreading 
through the country, often in gardens but little heard of. Near where I was 
lately staying are two gardens only separated by one house, both worked by old 
men, one abut 86 the other 76, both very eminent in their different branches of 
knowledge. One garden full of rare flowering shrubs ; there I saw a beautiful 
bloom of rhododendron themsoni, and primula roses spreading itself like weeds ; 
the other with a small orchid house of different heats, most admirably managed 
entirely by the owner, in addition to hardy plants.—G. F. W. 


ROMAN CAMP AT ARDOCH. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—-I am sending you a photograph which I have just taken of the celebrated 
Koman camp at Ardoch, I think it may interest some of your readers. A 
short accoui.t of the camp will help to explain the picture. _ Ardoch has long 





Leen well known to antiquarians and historians for its Roman camps, which are 
generally recognised to be the most perfect of their kind in Britain, It is now 
universally agreed that this is one of the fortresses which Agricola made in the 
third year of that campaign in which he penetrated north as far as the Tay. 
‘Tacitus, speaking of these fortresses, says ‘‘that no general ever equalled him 
in the judicious choice of situation, as no camp-he made was ever taken by 
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storm, or obliged to surrender on conditions, or to be deserted,” and to this 
rule Ardoch forms no exception, situated as it is on a commanding position at 
the head of two valleys, Strathallan and Strathearn, into both of which it or its 
outposts commands a view. According to the usual practice of the Romans, it is 
rectangular, and its four sides nearly face the four cardinal points. Its dimen- 
sions within the entrenchments are 450ft. by gooft. ‘The north and east sides 
being most exposed, more care was taken in their fortification. On the north 
there are six very deep ditches with their corresponding ramparts, the whole 
fortification on this side measuring about 8oyds. across. The east was secured 
by a similar number of ditches, but they occupied less space than those on the 
north side, being only 5oyds. across. Like the generality of Roman stations, 
Ardoch had four gates, the Prietorian, in front of the Preetorium, the Decuman, 
at the back of the same, and the right and left principal gates, so called from 
being at the ends of the principal street, which crossed the camp in front of the 
Preetorium.—J. W. Dick. 
DAPHNE BLAGAYANA. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—I send you a little note upon this fragrant flower, which is perfuming 
my rock garden at this time. It is not imposing in growth, rather the reverse, 
the shoots straggling and unkempt, but each is crowned with a cluster of creamy 
flowers as sweet as the rose itself in perfume. Unfortunately D. Blagayana is 
rather wilful. I tried long to coax it into respectable growth, and did not 
succeed until the plant was placed in a half shady position, where the roo‘s 
could descend deeply into the soil; hence a rocky ledge provides it with a good 
home, as the roots can go down between the stones and are rendered independent 
of surface waterings. A dry soil is fatal to healthy growth. So many of your 
readers, however, have beautiful rock gardens that I thought this note might be 
interesting. —ADELA. 

{D. Blagayana is perhaps the most fragrant of this fragrant family. 
D. Cneorum and its variety major (garland flower), D. Genkwa and D. rupestris 
(Rock Daphne) should be planted, too, in the rock garden.—Ep.] 


TRANSPLANTING GROWN TREES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CouNntTRY LIFE,”’] 
S1r,—A few weeks ago I noticed a letter, one if not more, in Country Lire 
asking for information about the transplanting of well-grown yew trees, and 
whether it was likely to be attempted with success. I hope this letter, with any 
mite of useful information it may contain, will not be unduly belated—I had 
intended writing sooner—for it is unlikely that your correspondent will be 
thinking now of transplanting until the autumn. I may say, in confirmation of 
what I read in one of those letters, that yews of very considerable size—say from 
6ft. to oft. high, or even‘more—may be transplanted with every reasonable hope 
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of success, but only under a certain condition, which I did not there see stated— 
that the soil and, yet more important, the aspect to which it is proposed to 
transplant them shall be the same as that which the trees have been used to 
enjoy. I hope you will let me mention this condition, for it is one on which it 
seems to me that the success or failure of the experiment very largely depends, 
and its knowledge may save much disappointmeut.—F, L. W. 








Every Bank Holiday all the people I most detest leave 

town in crowds, and the few that I love remain in 
London to cheer my solitude and make me realise the immense 
advantage of the absence of the many. Especially at Whitsun- 
tide do I appreciate the charms of comparative solitude when the 
preceding and succeeding weeks are one dreary round of jollity. 
There are few things more sad in existence than the necessity to 
be perpetually amused, and alas, it is not possible for any young 
woman to shut herself up from the delights of society without 
the world censorious shrugging its shoulders and whispering 
mysteriously over her conduct, each individual person being 
quite certain that she is in love, that she has taken to drink, or 
that she has lost all her money. This last is, I think, regarded 
as the crowning tragedy, and might well have happened to any- 
body during Epsom week. We had great fun there one day, 
and made a handsome profit, while we noted the clothes care- 
fully and admired a prominent lady of society in a most beautiful 
frock made of an old-fashioned beige with many buttons at one 
side, and crowned with a hat of blue. This had only one serious 
rival in the field—it was not in the field, it was in a box—a 
white and black spotted foulard completed with a hat of sailor 
shape, draped with white net, spotted with black chenille with 
white feathers on either side. ‘This latter, however, was not to 
my mind so suitable a costume for the occasion ; Epsom being 
pre-eminently sporting should be graced by fair women in cloth 
gowns, or, at least, gowns which savour of the handiwork of the 
tailor. My second day there spoiled all my illusions. 1 can 
never go to Epsom without losing my next quarter’s allowance. 
This, of course, is the real secret of my desire for seclusion. I 
have always realised that an uninteresting function, ceremony, 
party, or whatever one may be pleased to call it, may be con- 
verted into a moment of ecstatic delight by the consciousness 
that you are the best dressed woman in the room, while the 
merriest of fétes may seem to you a disgusting dreary desert 
should you be haunted by the certainty that your frock is a 
failure. Many a tragedy of emotion might be written round 
“ Her frock was a failure.” 

WepneEspbay: I have been house hunting. Nellie and Tom 
are seized with a passion for a house on the river for three 
months. I have explained to them that the ambition is bourgeois 
to a degree, that to boat is the occupation of the lowest middle 
classes, and that to lie in a punt for hours under a tree is more 
attractive in theory than in practice, that the plucking of water 
lilies is forbidden by the Thames Conservancy, and that days 
on the river should be taken singly and at long intervals. How- 
ever, my superior judgment is to be ignored, and with that 
amiability which distinguishes my every action, I went with 
Nellie to Maidenhead to-day, and drove through the country up 
to the Quarry Woods, rejoicing infinitely over the golden butter- 
cups in the green grass, the yellow of the laburnum and the 
mauve of the lilac, and being bored desperately by such con- 
siderations as how many saucepans there were in somebody else’s 
kitchen, and whether the soil were gravel, whether the beds were 
of hair or wool, and various other matters upon which Nellie 
dilated at great length and with much enthusiasm. Young 
housekeepers are always full of tiresome details. 

We went to see a most cur ous house of tower furm. One 
half of it was united to the other at the top by a bridge, the 
whole demesne being surrounded by a moat. The views from 
the turret window were lovely, beyond that there were few 
convincing comforts, and Nellie is not really romantic, so she 
did not seize the chance of these views. She drove me over to 
Cookham Dene toa house that lies on the hill, mainly delightful 
from the fact that it is totally inaccessible, and situated by some 
special arrangement of an unbeneficent providence under such 
cunditions that whether you approach it or leave it you go up 
hill, After that I was taken up and down many modern villas 
exactly like their neighbours, and we passed Boulter’s Lock and 
saw it singularly empty, and arrived at the station just in time 
to catch the train that landed us in London for dinner, having 
achieved exactly as much as one ever achieves in one’s first day’s 
house hunting. Then Nellie had sufficient energy to eat her 
dinner, and go to the play, and then to supper, and she took me 
with her. I was utterly fatigued, and looked it, and Nellie 
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looked charming in a dress of white chiffon with the bodice 
draped round with a piece of old lace yellowish in tinge, fastened 
at one side with a bunch of carnations. 

Tuurspay: Trixie took me to the suburbs of London on a 
bicycle and bought me large strawberries, purple peonies and 
mauve lilac, insisting that for such courtesy I should sit and see 
her have a dress fitted by a Hampstead genius, chatting to me 
gaily of the delights of a kindly man of her acquaintance who 
has always a box for the very theatre she expresses a desire to 
visit. I know those fortunate acquaintances, but I did not dis- 
turb her delusions, merely wondered vaguely whether the kindly 
man’s banking account would stand the strain of his good luck. 

I went to a charming dinner party to-night, where the 
table showed delightful decorations which should entitle its 
designer to election in the Royal Academy. It is so rare to see 
a dinner table which does not closely resemble the one you met 
yesterday. This had festooned garlands of scarlet geraniums 





MUSLIN DRESS WITH BLACK INSERTION AND VELVET TRIMMINGS 


hanging from silver candle-sticks, while at intervals were baskets 
of scarlet flowers, with green and white foliage. Wreaths of 
the scarlet on the table were tied with huge black satin bows; 
the candles were red, with black and red at their base, and red 
shades. The menus were held by ballet girls dressed in black 
with white petticoats, and the red name cards were supported 
on the shoulders of black devils. The effect was perfectly 
lovely, so was the dinner, so was the hostess, who wore pale 
green, with some old rose point on her bodice that would have 
excited envy in-a less Christian spirit than mine. There was a 
very good dress sitting opposite to me. It was of net jetted, 
and the bodice was prettily cut and showed a white tulle berthé, 
and the wearer was pretty and young, with grey-blue eyes and 
an unwaved head. And a charming looking girl, with a fair 
coiffure rolled into a huge knot at the nape of her neck, attracted 
my best attention, in a dress of pink mousseline de soie, with a 
crépe de chine sash and a couple of pink roses tucked into the front. 





